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By H. BUFF, Professor of Physics in the University of Giessen. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. HOFMANN, F.R.S., Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry, London, 
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Geology. — Fossils, with a His- Lines of equal Heat. Electricity of the Air, Lightning, and Thunder. 
ny ey ohn hitter, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. From the Lirgrary Gazerts. 
— “ Few readers will take up this book without receiving both pleasure and instruction; and many points of inter: 
Sales by Auction. and of novel application must prove generally valuable.” 
Interesting Collection of En London: TayLor, Watton & MaBERLyY, 28, Upper Gower-street; and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-toy, 
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By WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
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THE FRENCH IN ENCLAND; 
Or, BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION ON BOTH SIDES OF THE CHANNEL: 
Being the Story of the Enrperor Napoleon’s projected Invasi 
Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
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NATURAL’ HISTORY BOOKSELLER, together with the Stock 
and Lease of yp ot hey - particulars, apply to Mr. J. C. 
BrEvENs, 38, ENS, 38, King-street, Covent-gard 
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EONARD & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
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Scorrisi EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 


TY. 
——7 oe eer re of Parliament. 

TO SECURE THE ADV ANTAGES OF THIS YEARS 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON 
OR BEFORE THE FIRST OF MARCH. 

Fo oR ee Manager. 





NEW NOVEL, by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A D RI A N 
Or, THE CLOUDS OF THE MIND. 


By G. P. RB. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Fate,’ ‘The Woodman,’ ‘ Revenge,’ ‘The Forgery,’ ‘The Old Oak Chest,’ &e. &c. 


T. & W. Boonz, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street. Oxi1ver & Boyp, Edinburgh. 















61, Moorgate-street, London, Feb. 9, 1852, 










READABLE BOOKS. 


On Feb. 28, complete in 1 yol. containing nearly 300 pages of Text, and about 30 Mustrations, 
Price Ong SHILLING, 















TALES OF MYSTERY, IMACINATION AND wn 
HUMOUR, AND POEMS. “ 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE. Paed 





Being VOL. I. of ‘READABLE BOOKS.’ 








CONTENTS: 
Memoir of the Author. The Mystery of Marie Roget. QU 
The Gold Beetle. The Prema’ 
Startling Effects of Mesmerism on a Dying Man. Some Words swith a na ny. 
A Descent into the Maelstrom The Murders in the Rue Morgue. 
The Purloined Letter. The Raven, and other Poems ye 





The present is the first occasion of the republication in this Country of the above remarkable Tales, several of whic 
have been already translated into every European language. 

The distinguishing wend of this Series of READABLE BOOKS is the combination of a sterling class of oan 
with a certain vivacity of style or subject, which, while it cannot fail to interest the masses, the man of = ee 
will not turn aside from. ese Works will, therefore, be found equally suitable to the family circle, a nd the 
student—to the idler suffering from a and the man weary with work—to the sedentary stayer at home, 
mercurial traveller on river, road, and rail. 

*,* Part I., price 6d., and No. 1, price 1d., will be published simultaneously with the volume. 


London; Henry VizeTELLy, Gough-square, Fleet-street. 
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In Preparation. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WILLIAM JERDAN, 


WITH HIS LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL REMINISCENCES 


AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
DURING THE LAST FORTY YEARS, 


AS EDITOR OF THE SUN NEWSPAPER, (1812—17,) AND OF THE 
LITERARY GAZETTE, (1817—50,) 


In connection with most of the Eminent Persons who have been distinguished in the 
past 


half century as Statesmen, Poets, Authors, Men of Science, and Artists. 


The First Volume, price 5s., with a Portrait of the AuTHoR engraved by Rontysoy, from a Painting by Hartowsg, will 
appear on the Ist of May, and it is proposed to complete the Work in from 4 to 6 Volumes, to be published Quarterly. 


Subscribers’ Names Received by all Booksellers. 





Second Edition, with Twenty-three Engravings on Steel, price 14s. cloth, gilt edges; or 26s. morocco elegant 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS 


APOSTLES, 
IN SYRIA, GREECE, AND ITALY, 


A Succession of Visits to the Scenes of New Testament Narrative. 
By W. H. BARTLETT. 


“If beauty of design and execution, combined with elegance of ee and trustworthy description, can be any 
olum: every one of these features, and 


recommendation to a book, it is sufficient to say that this tv 
establishes its own character _— the need of any further praise.”—Bell’s ‘Messenger. 





4, 
The NILE BOAT. Second Edition.; FORTY DAYS in the DESERT. 
Price 16s. cloth gilt; 288. morocco gilt. Fourth Edition, 12s. cloth ; 21s. morocco. 
3. 
GLEANINGS on the OVERLAND 6. 


ROUTE. Second Edition, price 16s. cloth gilt; 28s. mo- 


roceo elegant. New Edition, cloth gilt, 12s.; morocco gilt, 21s. 





DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 
This day is published, price 9s. cloth gilt, uniform with ‘ Apocalyptic Sketches,’ 


FORESHADOWS ; 


Or, LECTURES ON OUR LORD'S MIRACLES AND PARABLES 
AS EARNESTS OF THE AGE TO COME. 











Third Thousand, Fourth Thousand, 
ROMISH MIRACLES. A MESSAGE FROM GOD. 
Feap. price 1s. Price 2s. with gilt edges. 
Eleventh Thousand, Sixth Thousand, 
APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 


PROPHETIC STUDIES. 


3 vols. price ‘9s. each, cloth gilt. Price 9s. cloth gilt; 14s, merocco elegant. 





Second Edition, revised, price 1s. 6d., in a neat Pocket Volume, 


WOMAN,—HER MISSION AND HER LIFE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MONOD. 
By the Rev. W. G. BARRETT. 
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REVIEWS 





Life and Letters of Joseph Story, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and Dane Professor of Law at Har- 
vard University. Edited by his Son, William 
W. Story. 2 vols. Chapman. 


A voluminous biography of this illustrious 
judge and excellent man will be opened with 
eager anticipations by members of the profession 
which he adorned, and not without considerable 
interest by general readers. The profound eru- 
dition of the late Mr. Justice Story asa technical 
lawyer, his skill as an advocate, and the sound- 
ness of his decisions as a judge, are admitted 
wherever the law is studied as a science. With 
a black-letter lore in the common law equal to 
that of Coke, he united a knowledge of the more 
modern doctrines of equity and commercial law 
at least equal to that of Eldon or of Stowell. 
In the liberal application of legal principles 
to the new combinations and requirements of 
modern society he was perhaps superior to all 
his predecessors, not even excepting Lord 
Mansfield. According to Lord Bacon, ‘‘ Judges 
ought to remember that their office is jus dicere, 
not jus dare,’”—to interpret the law, not to 
make it. No great lawyer ever adhered to 
this important precept more constantly and 
more conscientiously than Judge Story; but 
no liberal thinker ever entertained more en- 
lightened views of the functions of his office. 

e letter of the law as interpreted by the 
genius of Story became instinct with a catholic 
and beneficent spirit; and the crabbed forms 
and technical proceedings so crude and un- 
manageable in other hands became plastic in 
his grasp, and were wrought by him into fabrics 
of symmetry and beauty. The practising bar- 
rister, too often dependent for his argument on 
cases alone, will admire and appreciate the 
masterly familiarity with precedents displayed 
in Story’s admirable Reports; and the states- 
man and philosophic legislator may deepen and 
extend their knowledge by the study of the 
luminous disquisitions on scientific jurisprudence 
which occur so frequently in his regular treatises. 
Though at times a little diffuse in his style, 
his vast erudition is always subordinate to the 
clearness and cogency of his reasoning; and, 
with an excellence peculiarly characteristic of 
first-rate ability, his works are alike instructive 
tothe merest tyro and suggestive to the most 
profound jurist. He is the Herschel or the 
Humboldt of the law. 

Such were Joseph Story’s merits as a judge 
and as a legal writer;—a theme on which we 
may forbear to enlarge, because such topics are 
i some measure unsuited to our columns,— 
and because our estimate of his juridical cha- 
racter is corroborated by the respect accorded 
to his decisions and his works in all the higher 
Courts, and by all the highest authorities, of 

ngland and of America. It is a task more 
within our age a to turn from his professional 
merits to his private life. The courtier-like 
servility of Tribonian and the arrogant selfish- 
hess of Sir Edward Coke are in melancholy 
contrast with the legal eminence of those re- 
markable men. It is pleasing to find the private 
character of Story in harmony with the dignity 
and benevolence of his sentiments delivered 
from the Bench,—and that in his case the great 
awyer was the intellectual developement of the 
thoroughly earnest and conscientious man. 
Pose Was our estimate of the character of 
ustice Story when these volumes came under 
wut notice for review. Like the biographies of 

y and of Mackintosh, they are a tribute 





of filial love and reverence ; and on this account, 
as well as from respect for the memory of the 
great American jurist, we were desirous of being 
able to place the record of so much genius and 
worth on the same shelf with the former works. 
We regret to say, that we can accord to these 
volumes no such distinction. Without their dimi- 
nishing in the least degree our respect and admi- 
ration for Justice Story as a philosophical lawyer 
and a conscientious and amiable man, we are 
compelled to confess that the perusal of these 
volumes has not afforded us much instruction 
or pleasure. The life of a man distinguished 
by his eminence in so dry and abstract a science 
as the law is rarely the most interesting 
subject for a minute and detailed biography. 
We can fully understand and appreciate the 
feelings of Mr. Story when engaged on the 
composition of a work like the present; and we 
will at once do him the justice to say that his 
language is that of a chiller, and that his senti- 
ments are what we should have expected from 
his parentage. But if he intended his work to 
be read—if he aimed at pleasing and delighting 
others, as well as indulging his own feelings of 
filial regard,—why did he make this work so long? 
The life of his father does not afford sufficient 
incident for two thick octavo volumes. We 
have a mass of correspondence from persons of 
ag of whom we know little, and with whom, 
in all courtesy, we have little desire to make 
further acquaintance. Their sentiments, very 
virtuous and proper, are also very tedious and 
commonplace. ‘Then, the legal cases in which 
his father distinguished himself, except when 
they involved points of great and readily intel- 
ligible interest, might with advantage have been 
omitted in a biographical work. A judicious 
curtailment of the correspondence, and a brief 
but clear epitome of the father’s professional 
labours, would have been far preferable to the 
present series of uninteresting letters and of 
cases which are much better read in the regular 
Reports. 


That our readers may know a little of the 
greatest jurist of the present century, we will 
just sketch his life, and give an extract or two 
from these volumes. 

Joseph Story was born, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember 1779, at Marblehead,—a secluded fish- 
ing town of Massachusetts, He was in boyhood 
distinguished for his eager curiosity, his dislike 
of playing second part, and a resolute determi- 
nation of will which contributed much to his 
success in after life. His father was a physician, 
a sturdy Whig in politics, and seems to have 
delighted in personal exploits of an exciting 
character. He was one of the band of revolu- 
tionists who, in 1773, boarded the ships in 
Boston harbour and threw overboard the tea. 
The sterling good sense which rendered the 
early home of the future judge a model of 
domestic happiness may be gathered from the 
following anecdote.— 


“One evening, (it was one of many,) after the 
family had retired, the elder boys rose, dressed them- 
selves, and crept softly down into the kitchen. 
Having built a roaring fire in the great chimney, a 
privateering expedition investigated the larder, cap- 
tured its viands, and they soon began preparations 
for a good supper and a jolly night. In the midst 
of these arrangements they were startled by a loud 
rap at the door. In a moment all was confusion. 
Extinguishing their lamps, hiding as well as they 
could the materials and implements of cookery, and 
clapping a wooden cover before the oven, they fled 
for concealment. The steps of the Doctor were 
heard on the stairs, and in a moment he entered. 
The savoury smell could not fail to attract his atten- 
tion, and glancing round the room he saw, peeping 
from under the table, the legs of one of the boys, 








by the lamp. But apparently blind and deaf, he 
went straightway to the door and admitted the 
visitor, who came to consult him professionally. 
As the two sat talking before the fire, a scrambling 
noise was heard under the table, which the visitor 
noticed and observed upon. ‘Ah,’ says the Doctor, 
‘you see we keep a dog.’ Upon the departure of 
his patient he went directly up stairs, and recounted 
the whole affair to his wife, whom he recommended 
to take better care of the provisions for the future.’ 


Joseph was sent to Harvard College in 1795. 
Here he became a Unitarian,—formed friend- 
ships with Channing and Tuckerman,—wrote 
poetry and an occasional contribution to the 
newspapers. His poetry we think a failure ;— 
of his newspaper articles we have no direct 
means of judging. Having taken his degree in 
1798, and overcome his predilection for litera- 
ture as a profession, he finally settled down 
to the study of the law, but not without much 
reluctance :—as will appear from a letter to 
a friend.— 


“Conceive, my dear fellow, what is my situatioz, 
doomed to spend at least ten years, the best of my 
life, in the study of the law,—a profession whose 
general principles enlighten and enlarge, but whose 
minutie contract and distract the mind. Ambition 
is truly the food of my existence, and for that alone 
life is desirable. Yet hard lot! Those favourite 
studies, those peculiar pursuits by which I have 
fondly (however vainly) hoped to attain celebrity, 
are ravished from me, and I must consent to bea 
plodder in order to be what the world calls a man. 
Yet it is the part of cowardice to shrink, and of im- 
becility to hesitate. I have determined, and will 
execute.” 


His success at the bar was soon unequivocal. 
He measured his strength against antagonists 
of considerable ability, aud with constantly 
increasing practice and fame. We pass over 
his political life——which lasted from 1805 till 
1810; and in 1811 we meet him in his right 
‘pine the bench of the supreme court of 
xis country. In 1829 he became, in addition, 
Professor of Law at Harvard College; and 
thenceforth all his energies were devoted to his 
judicial and professional duties, and to the com- 
position of a series of most luminous and pro- 
found works on different branches of jurispru- 
dence. In constant correspondence with the 
great lawyers of Europe, and on terms of inti- 
mate friendship with the most eminent men in 
America, the happiness of his mature life was 
disturbed only by those afflictions from which 
the best cannot escape.— 


“As a teacher, his powers were peculiarly rare 
and felicitous. He loved his vocation. He knew 
no sweeter employment than to develope and ex- 
pound to his pupils those lofty principles of morals 
and justice for which he had so pure an enthusiasm. 
In their sanguine hopes, and thirst for knowledge, 
he beheld his own youth reflected, and in pouring 
forth to them from the full fountain of his learning 
he ‘breathed a second spring.’ His extraordinary 
fluency, his warm and sympathetic nature and his 
great acquirements, all conspired to fit him for a 
teacher. Knowledge radiated from him, into the 
minds of all around. The spirit in whieh he taught 
was beautiful. His side was that of justice, truth, 
right. He strove to rouse in his pupils an ambition 
for pure and noble aims, At the threshold of man- 
hood he made them swear fealty to morals and war 
to falsehood upon the altar of the law. He taught 
by his character as well as by his words. He was 
fond of contrasting the mean huckster and trickster 
in the law with the shining examples of the distin- 
guished men who had been his contemporaries, and 
of urging upon his pupils, that no victory was worth 
winning, unless it could be won honourably. His 
lecture-room was never dull. Whatever might be 
the subject, it was treated with such fire and earnest- 
ness, such warmth and geniality, that no one could 
listen without interest. His room was always 





who had not calculated on the developement made 





crowded, There was in his manner the utmost 
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abandon. No subject was so trite and stale that it 
did not bloom afresh at his touch. Hour after hour, 
year after year passed away, but his enthusiasm was 
perennial. In the full stream of his knowledge, his 
heart kept throbbing like a tide. * * The winged 
words, on which these teachings were borne, have 
fled away, but the seeds they planted in the hearts 
of those who heard them are growing yet, and bear- 
ing good fruit to this country and the world.” 


That Story was a generous friend, the follow- 
ing extract will show. It is from a letter to 
Prof. Greenleaf, in acknowledgment of the de- 
dication prefixed to an exceedingly able treatise 
on ihegil Shblceen emanating from the pen of 
that gentleman.— 


“ The accompaniment of your letter of last evening 
took me entirely by surprise. Instead of finding in 
ita continuation of your manuscript on the Law of 
Evidence (which, in my simplicity, I supposed it 
would contain,) I found, unexpectedly to myself, 
that it contained but new evidence of your personal 
friendship and continued regard. I will not attempt 
to describe the emotions of deep sensibility and 
gratitude with which it overwhelmed me. They 
will not be forgotten by me to the latest hour of my 
life. Although I am thoroughly conscious that I 
have no just title to much that you have said in 
commendation of my labours, and that your friend- 
ship has given to them a warm and glowing colour, 
which imparts an attraction far beyond their intrinsic 
merits, yet I cannot find it in my heart to ask you 
to alter a single word, since it expresses your own 
sentiments and feelings, with a truth and sincerity 
far more gratifying to me than all the homage of 
public fame, so hardly won, so transitory, and yet so 
eagerly sought. I cherish such memorials as the 
best legacy I can leave to my children; and even 
when I am in my grave, I solace myself with the 
reflection, that they will feel that your praise was 
the best tribute I could desire, as it was founded 
upon that solid friendship and long intimacy, which 
grew indulgent as years glided by, and cherished, 
with the voice of kindness, every effort on my part, 
to aid the science of law, and the growth of consti- 
tutional principles. * * In one respect, I cannot 
permit your dedication to pass without a suggestion, 
which truth and justice demand from me. You and 
I have equally laboured in the same good cause in 
the Law School, with equal zeal and equal success. 
We have shared the toils together, and if we have 
earned a just title to public confidence and respect, 
you are every way entitled to an equal share with 
myself, nay, in some respects, to more. But for you, 
the School would never have attained its present 
rank. Your learning, your devotion to its interests, 
your untiring industry, your steadfast integrity of 
purpose and action,—have imparted to all our efforts 
a vigour and ability, without which, I am free to 
say, that I should have utterly despaired of success. 
Nay, more, but for your constant co-operation and 
encouragement in the common task, I should have 
drooped and lingered by the wayside. But what 
I dwell on with peculiar delight, is the consciousness 
that we have never been rivals, but in working to- 
gether have gone hand in hand throughout; that not 
a cloud has ever passed over our mutual intercourse, 
and that we have lived as brothers should live ; and, 
I trust in God, we shall die such.” 


Justice Story died on the 10th of September 
1845. In the Cemetery of Mount Auburn, not 
far from the university where many fellow 
labourers in the work of human improvement 
still lament his loss, and within a few feet of the 
— of his friend the earnest and eloquent 

hanning, repose his mortal remains. His 
reputation as a lawyer is entwined with the 
moral framework of modern society. The re- 
membrance of his virtues and accomplishments 
as @ man may aptly suggest to the minds of his 
surviving associates and old pupils the sad ques- 
tion—so painful to the living, so honourable to 


the dead— 
Cui Pudor, et Justitia soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 





Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. With an In- 
By Robert Browning. 


troductory 
Moxon. 

Tuere is not much in these new Letters of 
Shelley :—there is too much in the prefatory 
pages by Mr. Browni With him, thought is 
apt to engender thought, and illustration illus- 
tration, so rapidly in his prose no less than in 
his verse that his ideas and emblems jostle 
each other, thereby producing an effect of con- 
fusion and obscurity. Here, however, is a pas- 
sage which will speak home to many readers.— 

“ A full life of Shelley should be written at once, 
while the materials for it continue in reach; not to 
minister to the curiosity of the public, but to oblite- 
rate the last stain of that false life which was forced 
on the public's attention before it had any curiosity 
on the matter,—a biography, composed in harmony 
with the present general disposition to have faith in 
him, yet not shrinking from a candid statement of 
all ambiguous through a reasonable con- 
fidence that the most doubtful of them will be found 
consistent with a belief in the eventual perfection of 
his character, according to the poor limits of our 
humanity. Nor will men persist in confounding, any 
more than God confounds, with genuine infidelity 
and an atheism of the heart, those passionate, im- 
patient struggles of a boy towards distant truth and 
love, made in the dark, and ended by one sweep of 
the natural seas before the full moral sunrise could 
shine out on him. Crude convictions of boyhood, 
conveyed in imperfect and inapt forms of speech, 
for such things all boys have been pardoned. There 
are growing pains, accompanied by temporary distor- 
tion, of the soul also. And it would be hard indeed 
upon this young Titan of genius, murmuring in divine 
music his human ignorances, through his very thirst 
for knowledge, and his rebellion, in mere aspiration 
to law, if the melody itself substantiated the error, 
and the tragic cutting short of life perpetuated into 
sins, such faults as, under happier circumstances, 
would have been left behind by the consent of the 
most arrogant moralist, forgotten on the lowest steps 
of youth.” 

It is but the other day that we were express- 
ing some such wish. But where is the hand to 
perform the task?—to sift the truths and har- 
monize the traits presented by the memorials of 
Mr. Jefferson Hogg, Mr. Leigh Hunt, Captain 
Medwin, and the Poet’s widow,—the last too 
dainty, vague, and chary in her speech, owing 
to fondness and over-reverence? Shelley’s bio- 
— should be on the level of his subject, 

ut breathing a different air, moving in a dif- 
ferent orbit ;—otherwise, as we remarked when 
adverting to the quick poetical sympathies of 
certain modern for the author of ‘ The 
Bride’s Tragedy’ [ 4th. No. 1200], there is a 
danger of such super-subtlety and mysticism, 
resulting from love and intimate sympathy, as 
would remove both the work of art and its 
subject beyond the an of persons 
less exquisitely poetical. For those who already 
delight in and accept Shelley, there is little 
need of an apologetic and explanatory life;— 
for those who do not, the writer should be some 
compound of reason and of passion, of philo- 
sophy and of fantasy, of high judicial acute- 
ness and indulgent tenderness, such as it must 
be rare indeed to find. 

In the Letters here collected, as has been 
said, there is not much that will bear extract- 
ing. They are twenty-five in number:—some 
re ary Ms the poet's first marriage, and to the 
Lord Chanecellor’s decree with regard to the 
children of the author of ‘Queen Mab,’—the 
later ones on more genial topics. A fragment 
or two from Italy must content our readers. 
Writing from Venice, the poet says,— 

“T am just returned (half-past one o'clock, a.m.) 
from the Piazza and the quay ; to walk on which is 
a favourite pastime of the dwellers at Venice. In 
clear moonlight nights, when the dark blue of the 


ssay. 





when the twinkling reflection of the stars 

the phosphorescent lustre of the sea, when gondolas 
laden with singers and guitar players are gliding acrog 
the lagunas, and the tepid night-wind wafts ashore 
the sweet Venetian melodies, when the silence of the 
listeners is often attracted, or interrupted by leneaque 
subnoctem susurros, the quay of the Piazza deserves 
that enthusiasm of admiration, with which it has g9 
often been hailed. I have seen Lord Byron, who 
took me to the Lido, across the lagunas, in his gon. 
dola. He is changed into the liveliest and happiest 
looking man, who has thrown melancholy oy 

while writing ‘Don Juan’—a thing in the style of 
‘ Beppo’—of which he read me the first canto, and 
which will vastly amuse you and the world at large,” 


And again— 

“T have called on Lord Byron, who was delighted 
to see me. We went in his gondola across the 
laguna to the Malamocco, a long sandy island, a sort 
of breakwater, which shelters Venice against the in. 
roads of the Adriatic. On disembarking we found 
his horses waiting. During our ride along the sands 
of the sea he kept up a lively conversation, consist 
ing in histories of his grievances, his wounded feelings, 
Lady Byron, his daughter, his sister, his p 
intentions. He seemed to take great interest in my 
own affairs, and assured me, that if he had been in 
England at the time of the Chancery business, he 
would have moved heaven and earth to have pre. 
vented Lord Eldon'’s decision. Byron's ways are 
so winning, as to make it impossible to resist his 
agaceries: no wonder if women, the dear butterflies, 
cannot approach him without some danger.” 

Here, to conclude, is part of a letter to Mr, 
Horace Smith, which some may like to compare 
with Byron’s lighter, brighter, deeper and 
clearer character of Italian society.— 

“ You ask what my impressions are respecting the 
female sex of this country? I will endeavour to 
convince you of a few errors into which you seem 
to have been led by books of travellers, who do not 
appear to remember that sympathy is essential to 
insight. Gossip is a miserable guide whereby to ex 
plore the mysteries of character; and observation, 
such as the ing traveller usually enjoys in the 
South of Europe, displays but a tithe of the existent 
female beauty. Walk on a pleasant day, it has 
often been said, in Hyde Park, and you shall see 
more beautiful women than you will find in any 
Italian city, though you walk in ita month. This 
is undoubtedly a fact, nor one at-all to be wondered 
‘at, when we remember that it is not the custom in 
Italy for ladies to promenade the streets. They are 
chiefly to be seen at home, and occasionally at the 
Corso and at the Opera. Their lives are infinitely 
more secluded than those of English females ; and 
the possession of great attractions only renders them 
more so, by earlier securing them permanent objects 
of affection, and rendering the world less essential to 
their happiness. It is evident, too, that the disap- 
pointment English travellers experience in regard te 
Italian beauty, arises from their own conception of 
physical loveliness, as much. as from any 
the beautiful. Most English, when they use the 
phrase ‘ beautiful women,’ merely intend to designate 
a pretty face. But this is evidently a very narrow 
interpretation. The mare legitimate idea of female 
beauty refers to form and expressi natural 
language of the soul, finding utterance in the play of 
feature and the mould and carriage of the body. Ie 
these elements there is a charm which appeals both 
to the senses and the heart; they are enduring, and 
have relation to character; whereas regu of 
feature and purity of complexion may exist in 8 
The beauty of a genuine Italian eonsists in a Tr 
union of delicacy = temperament with majesty of 

portion. In no ern countries, size is 
blended with coarseness; in Italy you will see a half 
Amazonian form combined with a delicious voice 
child-like winsomeness of manner—the ; 
with the noble, gentleness with dignity, grace with 
power—a kind of beauty which Hazlitt has some 
where nicely defined as ‘reposing on its own sense 
tions.’ Such is the peculiar charm which has 
Italian beauty so famous in song. It is one 4 
mirably fitted to delight ardent and meditative 
natures.” 





heavens ounds itself with that of the Adriatic, 


On the whole, the contents of this book art 
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galuable chiefly for incorporation in some future 
edition of the complete essays and letters of 


Shelley. 





t the Whig Ministry of 1830, to the 
gy = hf the Reform Bill. By John Arthur 


Roebuck, M.P. 


[Second Notice.} 


course, amongst the sayings and doings of 
teen of his eal, Mr. Rocback is conpeited 
to chronicle the tone assumed by Mr. Henry 
Brougham to the Grey Ministry in its first week, 
na his rapid elevation to the Woolsack. At 


that time the member for Yorkshire was said t 


be resolved on having the highest prize in his 
tr. Roebuck 
records his memorable words—“ no change in 
the administration [Earl Grey’s] can possibly 

ect me. —The explanation of how Mr. 
a after having made that speech be- 
came Lord Chancellor is given in a confused 
way. From the body of bis statement and from 
his appendix we select the following passages.— 

“Qne party—the one most favourable to Mr. 
rey, 
when commanded by the king to form an cinteieas 
tion, obeyed the injunctions of His Majesty with the 
belief, Ist, that without Mr. Brougham’s co-operation | 8! 
hecould not form an efficient government; and 2ndly, | himself, he could not but be aware of the great 
that there was no objection on the part of the king to 
Mr. Brougham’s receiving some important office. 
Under this impression, the first list of the proposed 
administration and its friends submitted to the king 
contained the name of Mr. Brougham as Master 


jon (the seals) or none; and 


—thus relates the history :—Lord G 


of the Rolls. To this arrangement, it is said 


’ 
the king immediately and peremptorily objected. 
That the king should have so positively prohibited 
this arrangement certainly seems strange. That the 
king had no invineible objection to Mr. Brougham 
Why, then, should 
he, the king, have objected to his being Master of 
the Rolls? The office is certainly permanent; and 
he who holds it may sit, and often has sat, in the 
House of Commons: and Mr. Brougham, with such 
@ permanent office, and a seat in the Commons, 
would have been truly formidable—but not as re- 
garded the king. The king would have had no 


was made plain by the result. 


reason to fear him. The persons who, under such 


circumstances, would indeed have had good cause for 
alarm were his Whig friends, and from them would 
the objection most naturally come. But nevertheless 


the king himself, according to the statement of Lord 
Grey to the person most interested, did spontaneously 
and peremptorily object. An offer was in the mean- 
time made to Mr. Brougham, through Lord Dun- 
cannon, with which the world became, in some 
manner not explained, acquainted, and on which 
most of the imputations which the opponents of Mr. 
Brougham so freely cast upon him entirely rested. 
lord Duncannon was commissioned to inquire 
whether he would accept the office of Attorney- 
General. This offer was at once positively and (it 
8 sid) calmly refused:—upon which Lord Grey 
declared that his hopes of being able to frame a 
cabinet were at an end, and waited on his Majesty 
for the purpose of communicating to him the failure 
ofhis negotiation, and the impossibility now of forming 
m administration. ‘ Why so ?” was the king's inquiry. 
‘Whynot make him Chancellor? Have you thought 
of that 2° The answer was, ‘No—your Majesty's 
dbjeetion to the one appointment seems to preclude 
the other.’ Not at all, not at all,’ was the king's 
mply. The reasons for the one appointment and 
i the other were said to have been then very 
y stated by his Majesty, and orders were given 
‘offer Mr. Brougham the seals. Up to this moment 
10 other communication than the one above described 
been made to Mr. Brougham by or on behalf of 
Lond Grey ; and up to this moment, it was the 
latention of Mr, Brougham to retain his distinguished 
Postion in the Commons, untrammelled by office ; 
ini then, from the marked lead he had taken in all 
led eeings of the opposition, men were naturally 
‘0 ask and speculate upon what was to be his 
Sieen in the new order of things, he quite as natu- 
Pa to satisfy the public curiosity respect- 
ng himself, He rary A this in some degree on 





the 16th of November, when he consented to postpone 


his motion respecting reform; and again on the 17th, 
when Sir Matthew White Ridley proposed to post- 
pone certain inquiries into election petitions, because 
of the absence of the ministers, Mr. Brougham took 
occasion to define the independent position he desired 
to hold, by saying, ‘He (Sir M. Ridley) says that 
ministers will not be in their places, and that therefore 
we cannot proceed. But I here beg leave to differ 
from the honourable baronet. We can do many 
things in these days without the assistance of ministers; 
and with respect to election petitions, we can do just 
as well without them as with them. I speak this 
with all due respect for the future administration, 
© | and with all due respect for the distinguished persons 
of whom it may be composed, and who will un- 
doubtedly govern the country upon right principles, 
I have nothing to do with them except in the respect 
I bear them, and as a member of this House. I state 
this for the information of those who may feel any 
interest in the matter.’ Having thus attempted to 
satisfy the curiosity of those who felt an interest in 
the matter, and having again on Friday, the 19th of 
November, presented petitions, and spoken on them 
in the Commons, Mr. Brougham certainly surprised 
the world by suddenly, on the next Monday, No- 
vember 22nd, appearing as Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords. This sudden change in the deter- 
mination of Mr. Brougham resulted chiefly from con- 
siderations of party. Had he thought solely of 


personal loss which he sustained by his elevation 
to the peerage. If the siaiements, however, made 
by Lord Grey were correct; if the successful 
formation of the Whig administration depended 
upon Mr. Brougham’s active co-operation ; and 
if his refusal would have led to the recon- 
struction of the old Tory ministry, then indeed we 
need not be surprised to find that Mr. Brougham 
should shrink from incurring the lasting anger and 
active enmity of the whole Whig party by keeping 
aloof from them, and thereby preventing them, per- 
haps for another quarter of a century, tasting the 
sweets of office. For thus ran the argument of those 
Whig friends, who induced him to accept the offer 
of the seals. ‘If you refuse, Lord Grey will finally 
declare to the king that he is unable to form a 
cabinet. The whole Whig party will ascribe this 
evil result to your selfishness. That very circum- 
stance upon which you insist as your chief pride, and 
which gives you your present power and importance 
—viz., the representation of Yorkshire—will only 
belong to you for the present parliament. A contest 
at the next election will be inevitable, and your Whig 
friends will be either hostile or lukewarm. The enor- 
mous expense of a Yorkshire election is beyond the 
power of your purse, and you will have therefore to 
return, if you can find one, to some presentation 
borough or populous town. Your proposed measure, 
too, of reform will never be so likely to succeed as by 
the endeavours and under the auspices of a govern- 
ment pledged to bring forward and support some 
large scheme of parliamentary reform. As the Chan- 
cellor of such a ministry, you will be called upon to 
render a service to the cause of reform which no other 
man ean render—and which you cannot render in 
any other character. We see, and we acknowledge, 
the personal sacrifice we ask you to make. We 
know that if you simply look to personal considera- 
tions, if you think only of your own influence apart 
from all considerations of the public good, you will 

remain in the House of Commons and wield the great 
power which your singular abilities confer upon you 

as a member of that House. But we appeal to 

higher motives, asking you to think less of yourself 
and more of your country, and to adopt that course 
which will give effect to the principles which during 
your whole political life you have endeavoured to 

advance.’ This argument thus skilfully employed 

produced the effect desired, and Mr, Brougham 

almost directly from the bar of the House at 

which he had as counsel been engaged when this 

argument was used, to the woolsack, and took his 

seat as Lord Chancellor before the patent which 

created him a peer was made out.” 

Mr. Roebuck then treats us to another version 

of the transaction.— 

“ But there is another explanation, which certainly 





Grey, as a plain-dealing, honest man, but which, 
nevertheless, has been asserted—and not by mean 
authority,—and the explanation is as follows.—It 
has been said that the notion of Mr. Brougham's 
being Master of the Rolls never entered the head of 
anybody except that of Mr. Brougham, and that 
either Lord Grey never gave the reason supposed to 
have been assigned to Mr, Brougham by him, or 
that, if he did so, it was a device to escape from a 
difficulty. That Lord Grey had resolved not to 
allow Mr. Brougham to remain in the House of 
Commons, and, at the same time be connected with 
the government, and that he therefore had, at the 
outset, resolved to leave him out of the government 
entirely, or to force him into the Lords by making 
him Chancellor, Lord Grey being supposed unable to 
trust Mr. Brougham in the Commons, but not being 
afraid of Lord Brougham in the House of Peers. My 
own opinion on all the facts that I have been able 
to ascertain, does not agree with either of the above 
explanations, but is as follows: —Mr. Brougham de- 
sired the Rolls—the Whigs were resolved that he 
should not have that office. Of these two assertions, 
the first I believe on direct testimony; the second 
is a matter of inference. That the situation of 
Attorney-General was offered and refused on the 
16th, is proved also by direct testimony — viz., 
that of Lord Grey himself; and I therefore do not 
believe the statement which attributes to Lord 
Grey a determination to remove Mr. Brougham from 
the House of Commons if he became in any way 
connected with the government. And after the state- 
ments above quoted, more especially that in which 
Lord Grey proposes that in case he makes a 
vernment, Mr. Brougham should lead the House of 
Commons, and in which he states that he cannot 
conceive his attempting to form a government 
possible unless Mr. Brougham was to form part of 
it—such a determination on the part of Lord Grey 
seems utterly incredible. That the king sponta- 
neously resolved to refuse Mr. Brougham the office 
of Master of the Rolls is highly improbable—Mr. 
Brougham’s friends knew that he was anxious to 
have it,—but there is no evidence that his political 
opponents were aware of his wishes on that head. 
It would seem more probable, therefore, that if the 
king were prompted on the oceasion, the prompt- 
ing was by the Whigs, than that it came from 
the Duke of Wellington or Mr. Peel. When Mr, 
Brougham, on the evening of the 16th, consented to 
postpone his motion respecting reform, he had béen 
offered the situation of Attorney-General, and gave 
evident symptoms of having felt himself offended by 
the offer. So soon as Lord Grey was sent for by the 
king, he instantly sent to Mr. Brougham notice of 
the circumstance, and on that day the offer of the 
post of Attorney-General was made and refused. 
From that time to Thursday evening he heard 
nothing from Lord Grey or the administration, 
which, by that time, was so far framed as to meet in 
council. The first cabinet council was held by the 
new administration on Thursday, the 18th of No- 
vember, at Lansdowne House. At that council Lord 
Grey announced that he had the king’s consent to 
offer Mr. Brougham the great seal, subject to the 
concurrence of the cabinet, and the cabinet there- 
upon unanimously resolved to make the offer. That 
night Lord Grey wrote to Mr. Brougham, simply 
requesting to see him as early as he could the next 
morning—viz., on Friday. Mr. Brougham did sé¢é 
him that morning on his way to Westminster, and 
refused the seals, giving as his reason the great wn’ 
certainty of the continuance of the ministry, and 
the great sacrifice, therefore, which acceptance wouJd 
entail on him. Lord Grey said, ‘Do not give a 
positive answer till you have seen Althorp.’ Lord 
Althorp and Lord Sefton afterwards, and during the 
same morning, saw Mr. Brougham at the House of 
Lords, and pressed him with the argument stated if 
the text; and then, but not till then, Mr. Brougham 
acceded to their wishes. That evening—viz., on 
Friday, the 19th,—he presented certain petitions, left, 
and never again entered the House of Commons, 
There is much in all these transactions to excite sur- 
prise in any one who knows the footing upon which 
Mr. Brougham had always been with Lord Grey 
and Lord Althorp. That the man who had won thé 
battle was to be passed over in the division of the 





does not altogether redound to the credit of Lord 


spoil—that the post for which he was deemed most 
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fitting eight years before should no longer be offered 
him, viz., leader of the House of Commons—that he 
was to be kept out of the Cabinet, and to be con- 
tented with the comparatively subordinate position 
of Attorney-General, does indeed seem strange, and 
plainly proves that some powerful influence was at 
work against him, which was sufficient to counteract 
the wishes both of Lord Grey, the premier, and Lord 
Althorp, the leader of the House of Commons and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A wary man would 
have hesitated, under such circumstances, to put 
himself in the power of those who could thus act, 
and Lord Brougham in after years discovered that 
he had trusted too much to the honour and genero- 
sity of those for whose interest he withdrew from the 
House of Commons, and ceased at once and for ever 
to be the great popular chief.” 

Our readers will observe the virus against 
Lord Grey in the foregoing passages. It is no 
business of ours to discuss Lord Brougham’s 
quarrels, or to take any part in them. We may 
remark, however, that Mr. Roebuck does not 
attach sufficient importance to the very remark- 
able debate on the conduct of Mr. Brougham 
in taking the Chancellorship after his previous 
declaration. On both sides there was a virulence 
rarely exceeded in any assembly. It was in 
this debate that the protracted strife between 
Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Wilson Croker openly 
commenced. 

The best specimen of writing in this book is 
the characterization of the late Mr. O’Connell, 
—but it does not differ materially from Miss 
Martineau’s, which is already familiar to our 
readers. In his character of Sir Robert Peel 
Mr. Roebuck echoes the regret felt for the loss 
of the illustrious dead, and follows the world 
in doing justice to that great man’s moral cha- 
racter ; but he misses the peculiar mental con- 
formation which was described with critical 
justness and philosophical perception by Prince 
Albert in his speech tothe Council of the Great 
Exhibition. According to Mr. Roebuck, Sir 
Robert Peel’s intellect wanted boldness and ori- 
ginality. Mr. Roebuck is wrong. Hehad enough 
of both ;—but he was deficient in imagination. 
His system of politics was his own,—borrowed 
from no one; and Mr. Roebuck’s work proves 
that Sir Robert always reasoned with his own 
sintellect. “It was,” said Prince Albert, ‘the 
peculiar characteristic of Sir Robert Peel in 
the greatest as in the smallest matters alvays 
. to see all the difficulties beforehand, and carefully 
indicate them,—but once that his mind was 
made up, he went forward without hesitation.” 
Here is the true key to explain Sir Robert 
Peel’s character, and to account for many re- 
markable passages in his public career. 

But enough of this “ History.”” The virulence 
and asperity of Swift, Bolingbroke, Junius and 
“Cobbett were accompanied by racy humour, 
happy fancies, splendid eloquence, or masculine 
vigour, It was reserved for Mr. Roebuck’s work 
to be offensive without eloquence and morose 
without genius. Failing as an historian, Mr. 
Roebuck might possibly succeed as a pamphle- 
teer if he would publish by sheets, not volumes. 
The only value which his work can possess is, 
that it may yet produce statements which will 
prove materials for history in the hands of some 
ane who can handle an historian’s pen with 
conciseness, brilliancy and temper. 





Observations on the Past and Present State of 


Fire-Arms, and on the Probable Effects in 
War of the New Musket, §c. By Col. Ches- 
ney. Longman & Co. 
Muirary fame, as we are all aware, has never 
since the days of the Plantagenets been a 
national ambition in England. Any warlike 
propensities that we may possess are maritime ; 


and even here we in the long run give the pre- 


optimism to which we endeavour to approxi- 
mate,—and when we reluctantly go to war, it is 
for peace sake. It is perhaps from an exagge- 
rated attachment to these principles that some 
apparent and some real evils have grown up in 
the war departments of the public service :— 
that our armies, as compared with our extended 
dominion and our general resources, are insig- 
nificant,—that our defences and fortifications 
are not a great deal better than castles of card, 
—that a strong family resemblance is to be 
traced between our arsenals and our old curiosity 
shops,—and that our knowledge of the strate- 
— art itself—except in the cases of a few 
istinguished veterans—is, as compared with 
the military attainments of our Continental 
neighbours, considerably below zero. Even our 
Navy—the only service that hitherto enlisted the 
belligerent sympathies of England—even our 
Navy now-a-days is smothered under olive- 
branches,—and for the most part laid up in 
ordinary, contracting mould and cobwebs. 
Britannia herself seems to have exchanged her 
trident for a constabulary baton, and to have 
descended from Deity to become a kind of sub- 
inspector of marine police patrolling the high 
seas and taking up the smugglers and corsairs 
and body-snatchers of the slave trade, along 
with all other disorderly craft that may infest 
the thoroughfares of the ocean. On the whole, 
we conceive we have been wise in our gene- 
ration in pursuing this system. In fact, there 
was no good reason for our departure from 
it. We doubtless knew that a casus belli could 
be extracted from anything,—from a Tahiti or 
a tee-totum ; but we are a sober people, and find 
neither profit nor amusement in practising this 
ingenuity. We regard war not as an me but 
as a means—and a means to be used only when 
it becomes matter of necessity. Hence, we 
folded our arms and looked on with much 
phlegm, though sometimes broken by a smile, 
while some of our neighbours in casque and 
cuirass seemed playing at the game of soldiers 
for its own sake. 
But what is wisdom in one generation may 
be foolishness in another ; what was wise in the 
age of ramming down cartridge and hauling 
up mainsails may be very infatuated in the 
age of Chasseurs de Vincennes and ubiquity of 
steam. The French musket and the war 
steamer have brought us and our “livel 
neighbours,” as we sometimes playfully call 
them, into virtual contact, into a state of fra- 
ternization that may under certain suspicious 
circumstances turn into anything but a kiss of 
peace. Not to dwell on the subject of steam, 
whose “ whereabout” is everywhere,—this new, 
mysterious weapon, with its ‘ cylindro-conical- 
hollow-expansive-ball,” its six shots a minute, 
and its range of 1,500 yards,—the mere descrip- 
tion of it is enough to breed a panic, though its 
French panegyrist coolly calls it “trés satis- 
faisant.” This new musket has, as well as steam, 
all but annihilated both space and time ; but far 
from making “two lovers happy,” bids fair to 
make two rivals exceedingly pugnacious. Were 
it only space and time that it annihilated, it 


matters go on at this rate the range of this in- 
at the least, to think 


and it makes us fidgetty, 


Dover we may be “playfully” picked down 
ourselves by a bullet despatched from Calais! 


the range of nearly a mile. 


might merely concern metaphysics; but if 
fernal machine — be indefinitely extended,— 


that whilst we may be pleasantly picking up 
cockle-shells one of these days on the strand at 


Even at the present hour this execrable and 
ruthless projectile has you in its power at 
Assuredly the 
existence of such a weapon “craves wary 
walking.” Why, electro-biology itself could not 
But 


the monster has been created, and we cannot 
unmake him. We must, on the contrary, we 
suppose, multiply the breed so that they may 
neutralize one another, leaving nothing behind 
but the moral that points the tails of the two 
poor cats “in the adage.” 

Now, this seems to be the view of the matter 
which has led to the book by Col. Chesney be- 
fore us. He apprehends a truth lying some. 
where between the theories of a Cobden and 
those of a Sir Francis Head. He cannot think, 
with the first, in the face of all we see, that the 
golden age has returned—except perhaps in the 
Change Alley view of the subject,—nor, with 
the last, that we may be so very easily thrust 
by our lively neighbours aforesaid into a meta. 
phorical age of iron, violence, rapine, and 
massacre. 

Let us appear not rash nor diffident ; 

Immoderate valour swells into a fault, — 


And fear admitted into public councils 
Betrays like treason.—Let us shun them both— 


is the sober view of the case which the author of 
the work before us has taken throughout. His 
book opens up the whole subject of military re. 
form in these countries, and in doing so follows 
an extended plan. In the first instance it treats 
of the progress of artillery from early periods up 
to the present day,—an interesting subject as 
handled by the author. Incidental to this 
history, the volume presents illustrations of the 
author’s opinions on the crises or turning points 
of great battles,—more especially of those of 
Frederic of Prussia, Napoleon, and Wellington; 
and shews the various treatments adopted by 
these great practitioners and learned leeches in 
the art of war, in bringing their armies success- 
fully through the hour of peril when the contest 
raves and ie all but lost its mind. Thence, it 
proceeds to criticize the various departments of 
our military service, as at present existing, with 
a view to either their reform or their re-organ- 
ization,—more especially that important am 
the artillery, to which the author belongs, and 
on which, whether as regards theory or practice, 
he brings, along with signal ability, a large 
amount of knowledge and experience to bear. 
Concurrently with this investigation, the system 
and resources of the British armies are com 
with those of the Continent;—which again leads 
to a history in detail of the new musket, its dif 
ferent forms and structures, as exemplified in 
the Norwegian, the French, and the Prussian 
muskets, &c. respectively,—and considerations 
on the change of tactics that this weapon is sure 
to entail. The volume closes with a chapter on 
the howitzer, and its tendency to simplify artil- 
lery by superseding every other species of 
nance in the field. Statistics and tabular data 
are copiously supplied throughout the volume,— 
along with illustrative plates of the new musket, 
the howitzer, &c. f 

The reformation of the artillery service how- 
ever—or rather, its re-organization—forms the 
main subject of this volume. This service bas 
been long a subject of criticism, and its numerous 
vices and defects have several years back beet 
consigned to schedule A. of an antici 
reform. But the Old Sarums and Gattons of 
the Ordnancestill, it appears, linger on the stage, 
—and will probably continue to linger until ex- 
tinguished by a pressure from without in the 
shape of a growing impression that we are to 
awake some fine morning and find a Frem 
flotilla on our coasts or a French army mare! 
through Temple Bar if amongst other military 
reforms we do not sweep away at once our rotten 
anachronisms, and number them with the things 
that have been.—In past days they answ 
their purpose; but they have done their work, 
—and, 
To have done is to hang 


Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. « - + * 








ference to pacific counsels, 





This is the political 


exercise its wicked will more wantonly! 
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If we must go into the battle field, of course we 
had better not take thither obsolete old bombs or 
yenerable muskets, howsoever virtuous they may 
be, or whatever they may “have done” in their 
day, any more than we would go into action with 
“rusty” coats of “mail,” or chain armour, or 
battering rams, or catapults, or arquebusses, or 
bows and arrows. Our Anglo-Saxon nature has 
an antiquarian affection for its forefathers and 
their ways, and is indisposed to what it regards 
as innovation,—and this is a species of filial piety 
that is very amiable. But there must be a limit 
to it; and the pillage of England by a band of 
foreign freebooters and marauders would, there 
is no denying, be a somewhat greater innovation 
than any that might slip in with a reform bill 
for the artillery. 
The vices of this service, as at present con- 
stituted, have now become apparent even to 
non-professional men. It would be impossible 
within our space to enumerate them,—and in 
truth it is not much in the way of our spaces to 
be given up to such subjects at all. The inter- 
ests of which we have charge flourish most 
freely in a time when themes like these have no 
charm save for the professional reader. There 
isno denying, however, that the circumstances 
of the time have awakened a very general 
anxiety as to the condition of our armaments; 
and that the prevailing sentiment is creating— 
asa prevailing sentiment always does—a lite- 
rature of itsown. Our readers have a right, no 
doubt, to require that we should keep them in- 
formed of the facts which such literature em- 
bodies, even when we believe that they are not 
destined to have any permanent or modifying 
influence on that more genial and catholic 
literature to which we consider our office to 
apply. 
' a the technical statement of the vices 
of this branch of our military arrangements 
generally in reference to the rest, the widest 
stretch of interpretation on the part of our 
readers will not, however, require that we should 
follow. We pass over the charges of neglect 
and mismanagement of this particular arm,—to 
come to Col. Chesney’s views as to the possi- 
bility, or probability, of a hostile descent on our 
coasts, and the bearing of that contingency on 
the deficiency of our Artillery service. 
_ After referring to the statements of Paixhans 
in his ‘Constitution Militaire de la France’ to 
the effect that steam has rendered England 
vulnerable—and to the Duke of Wellington’s 
letterin 1847 to Sir John Burgoyne on the state 
of our fortifications, —Col. Chesney says.— 


“The lamentable deficiency of the field artillery 
of Great Britain, with reference to such an emer- 
gency, will be sufficiently evident, if we bear in mind 

there are only 52 guns horsed for service in 
Great Britain ; viz. five troops of horse Artillery, 
and eight batteries at Woolwich and elsewhere. 
Whereas, if the number were to be based on that of 
the continental armies, for instance, on the Prussian 
corps of 40,000 men assembled on the Meuse in 1815, 
with 200 pieces of cannon, there should be 178, or, 
according to the limited allowance of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Artillery, 79 guns for the 35,612 regular 
‘oops in Great Britain, without providing any what- 
ever for an additional force; or even failing this, for 
the militia and volunteers. Less than three corps, 
tach of 50,000 men, could not be considered an 

uate protection with reference to invasion ; viz. 
one in Ireland, and two in Scotland and England, 
— of the corps in these countries being allotted 
z the coast defences, and another kept in reserve, 
had assembled by railway at some central point in 

country. The smallest number with which the 
Motection of Great Britain and Ireland could be 
undertaken, would, according to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, be a force, including militia, of 150,000 men ; 
Which, allowing three guns to every 1,000; would 
pia 450 guns, or at the low estimate of the 


the field. To horse such a number, in order to pro- 
vide against a possible contingency, is scarcely to be 
thought of, more particularly as, in case of emergency, 
large assistance in point of untrained animals would be 
atcommand. As in the case of the rest of the army, 
a numerical force of artillery is in these times greatly 
increased by the means of rapid locomotion, since a 
short time would suffice to concentrate it, not only 
at any one particular place, but even at several points 
in succession. ‘The available force, however, could 
not be beyond the actual number of guns and troops 
that ought to be assembled at any one point of attack. 
It is true that by means of railways the guns could 
be sent to occupy certain positions, and thus to act, 
though less efficiently, with a small proportion of 
hired horses, or even without any at all; but it is 
evident that in this case it would be absolutely 
necessary to send experienced gunners to serve them. 
Horses, that would be useful to a certain extent, 
could be obtained and hastily trained; but this is 
absolutely out of the question with regard to the 
gunners, If it be true, as has been stated, that 
something may be done with inferior cavalry or 
infantry, but that bad artillery is worse than useless, 
the possibility of providing a sufficient number of 
well-trained artillerymen for field service, on such 
an emergency, becomes an object of paramount 
necessity. And the force estimated by the illustrious 
Commander-in-Chief to be requisite for the protec- 
tion of the country would call for 9,713 artillerymen, 
or about 3,000 men in addition to what we now have, 
supposing every gunner to be taken into the field fer 
this purpose, thus leaving the garrisons and sea- 


volunteers. An increase of 3,000 men to the service 
seems, therefore, to be indispensable, on the broad 


batteries to be manned by the Coast Guard and | 


ground that though there might possibly be time to 
call out the militia and raise volunteers for a sudden 
emergency, the necessary instructions could not be 
given to the additional gunners, who are required to 
support and assist such a force in the defence of the 
kingdom. * * 
“Since it cannot be denied that the loughs and bays 
in Ireland, the firths in Scotland, and the estuaries 
as well as the bays in England, are at least very im- 
perfectly, and, generally speaking, not at all protected, 
in case of attack: our present means of defence, 
being inadequate for both objects, would either be 
employed on the exposed points, or, if concentrated 
with reference to the more effective defence of the 
interior, would leave the former almost wholly un- 
protected. If the coast be made, as it probably would 
be, the leading object, the whole force will be required 
on or in the vicinity of the sea-board. If, on the 
contrary, the greater attention be given to the means 
of meeting an enemy in the field, the coast must be 
denuded of troops, or at best only partially defended, 
in order that, by leaving one-third of the troops and 
guns for the protection of the north of England and 
Scotland, the remainder, or about 24,000 men and 
36 guns horsed, and about 50 more without horses, 
may be assembled at some point in the south of 
England. This can scarcely be considered a mere 
speculation, since it must be admitted that a fleet of 
steamers may eventually find an opportunity of sud- 
denly landing on our shores, in a few hours, a force 
double that which was recently transported with such 
speed from Toulon to the coast of Italy. It was no dis- 
paragement to the untiring vigilance of our blue-jackets 
that a formidable army was landed in Egypt in 1798, 
or that another was only prevented by the elements 
from effecting the same thing in Ireland; nor will it 
be any reproach to our navy if the first lull after a 
storm which clears the Channel for a moment, should 
enable a hostile flotilla to reach our coast, and dis- 
embark with a degree of speed and safety hitherto 
impossible in maritime operations: for to effect the 
latter object, it would only be necessary that two 
small-sized steamers should be run ashore broadside 
on, which being done, planks on one side, and vessels 
coming up successively on the other, would form a 
bridge in a moment for the enemy; not, in fact, the 
first since the Norman conquest who will have 
reached the coast of Britain. Thus viewed, steam is 
scarcely less than a floating bridge, which may have 
one extremity at any one of thé various ports of 
the Continent situated between the Baltic and the 
harbour of Cadiz, and the other on our own shores; 





Committee, 333 guns to be brought into 





be defended (provided we have the means of doing 
so), whenever a passage across the Channel is at- 
tempted. With reference to subsidiary means, it 
might, were this the place, be easily shown that, 
without the consumption of time and the vast expense 
required by the construction of regular fortifications, 
defensive works might be executed at a comparatively 
small expense; such works, whether for the protection 
of particular points on the coast, or for that of a 
great central depét in the interior, could not be mas- 
tered without heavy artillery ; and the transport of 
the latter would give all that England requires—a 
little time. This equally applies to what might be 
done for the protection of the capital, and the great 
arsenal of the empire in its vicinity, which may bo 

id hes of the same important object ; 
considering their proximity to the coast, it is not too 
much to say that means should be taken for their 
temporary security, were it only for two or three days; 
and, in connexion with such precautions, we may 
mention the great assistance that would be afforded 
for defensive warfare by the hedgerows and inclosures 
of England when compared with such means in other 
countries.”’ 

This the more ostensible subject of the volume 
must be taken in its full extent by the readers 
whom it concerns in order that the author’s 
opinions on the state of our Artillery service 
may be fully appreciated. Some of these 
opinions are probably open to criticism and 
controversy; but on the whole Col. Chesney 
appears to have made out a clear case for Artil- 
lery reform and re-organization, and on a wide 
basis.— We turn, however, to that portion of the 
volume which treats of the new musket,—an 
engrossing subject in military circles just now, 
and of interest to the general public. We gave 
last week the opinion of Sir C. J. Napier,—we 
shall quote in brief the report of Col. Chesney. 
In what follows, we have a succinct account of 
this formidable weapon, and of the progressive 
improvements which it has wb od | up to the 
present day.— 

“An elongated projectile is one of the happier 
efforts of skill and genius, the application of which 
to the musket has been accompanied by such im- 
provements in the arm itself, as will, according to 
some, supersede the use of light artillery altogether; 
and, under modified circumstances, must uce 
considerable changes in the formation as well as the 
tactics of modern armies. The various kinds of fire- 
arms now competing for the palm of excellence may 
be classed under two heads, viz., the breech-loading 
musket, and another description of weapon receiving 
the ball at the muzzle. The latter, as far as it has 
been brought into use in France, is practically shown 
to be greatly superior to the old musket of that 
nation, and the former is expected to have still 
greater advantages; but whichever principle may 
ultimately receive the preference, it is certain that 
the new instruments, in either case, will have greater 
range and far more accuracy than has been hitherto 
obtained from the best rifles in the hands of the most 
experienced marksmen.” 

We cannot find room for the tabular results. 
It may suffice to say, that the Norwegian 
breech-loading, or as it is sometimes called 
“ chamber-loading” musket, compared with the 
best Prussian rifle at the period when the ex- 
periments were made,—that is, from 1839 to 
1845,—was found to be manifestly superior. In 
1845, at the Fortress of Aggerhaus, the King 
of Sweden being present, the Norwegian musket 
was compared again with smooth barrel muskets 
and Jager rifles, and the superiority was in- 
creased; but the various ratios of superiority, 
whether as regards precision of aim, rapidity of 
fire, or durability of the weapon, are too com- 
plicated to be indicated here. 

We come then to the needle-igniting musket 
of Prussia.— 

“ The progress of the Ziindnadelgewehr, or needle- 
igniting musket, was slow at first; but the fusileers 
having been so armed, its adoption gradually became 
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general, and it will probably be used ere long through- 





where, however, the threatened point may and can 





out the Prussian army. It combines the use of per- 
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cussion with that of a particular kind of ball, which 
being conical at the point, cylindrical in the centre, 
and round at the larger end, is, as in the case of the 
French projectile, a good deal heavier than a sphere 
of the same calibre. It becomes rifled as it passes 
through the barrel, and is propelled with much greater 
force than the ordinary rifle-ball, owing to two causes, 
viz., a suitable centre of gravity, and the more per- 
fect ignition of the powder, which takes place in 
front, instead of being as formerly at the other end 
of the charge. This advantage, one of the greatest 
belonging to the change, is accomplished by means 
of a metal needle and a spiral spring. The spring 
serves the purpose of a lock, and by forcing the 
needle through the charge, the fulminating powder 
explodes it in a way which will be better understood 
from the following details and plate.” 

—Here follow details and plates, for which we 
must refer the reader to the volume itself. 

After stating that the breech-loading musket 
had been partially used, and, as it was under- 
stood, with great effect, in the late Hungarian 
war, the author goes on to make an interesting 
extract from the statement of the Danish Com- 
mander Krogh, at the late Battle of Ilstedt, 
where the Danes found themselves opposed 

by skirmishers armed with the new Prussian 
musket. ‘It was in vain,” says the Danish 
general, “that a couple of guns threw shells 
at a short range among the skirmishers ; it was 
in vain that a body of cavalry made their several 
attacks; it was in vain that the endeavour was 
made to bring up the infantry from Oberstolk, 
which was now in flames, whilst a fierce engage- 
ment was going on in it from the house- windows 
and the streets. In less than an hour we suf- 
fered a great loss.” 

The chapter winds up with a reference to 
the fact, that the efficiency of the new musket 
is now being put to the test of a committee 
appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, and that 
a variety of muskets are under examination,— 
——— others, the patent needle-gun of Sears 
and the rifle invented by Mr. Lancaster. On 
this subject, Col. Chesney says :— 

“As the new musket, whether loading at the 
breech or at the muzzle, gives a more distant and a 
more accurate fire than is ever attained even by our 
best rifles, it can scarcely be doubted that in one, if 
not in both, of these two forms, the new weapon will 
be adopted in the British army, but whether of the 
English or of the smaller calibre of the French, re- 
quires much serious consideration. * * But in closing 
this chapter, it should be observed, in connexion with 
the subject of the new musket, that if the present- 
sized bore should be retained either for the Prussian 
or the Minié weapon, there will be a serious increase 
of weight to the soldier; and this being the unavoid- 
able consequence, it is worthy of consideration 
whether a smaller bore, and of course a lighter 
musket, should not be adopted. Undoubtedly, the 
Minié rifle, for instance, has a very extended range 
and great precision with its expansive ball, which, be 
it observed, owing to its elongated form, weighs an 
ounce avoirdupois, notwithstanding the smaller bore 
of the piece. If, therefore, the latter be very efli- 
cient, there does not seem to be any reason why the 
British soldier should be burthened with the increased 
weight that will be the consequence of maintaining 
the existing bore.” 

A change of tactics in connexion with the new 
musket is believed to be inevitable. To what ex- 
tent that change may be necessary is a question. 
Some go so far as to say, that it must render ob- 
solete most of the principles, along with the prac- 
tice, hitherto adopted by tacticians. The author 
has with great force brought his own opinions 
—which take a medium course—to bear on the 
subject, as also those of other writers, more 
especially Col. Portlock, —an authority that 
many will be disposed to defer to. The pro- 
fessional and generally scientific attainments 
of this distinguished officer are well known. 
Amongst foreign writers, Capt. Wittich, a Prus- 


his views on this question. But the subject of a 
change of tactics is far too large to be entered 
on here. 

According to Col. Chesney, an increased use 
of rockets and shells may be confidently ex- 
pected in future warfare. Austria has already 
anticipated the other Continental powers in this 
respect, but keeps her secret. Several improve- 
ments have been lately made in the weapon, 
and Mr. Hale’s invention is believed to have 
obviated the objection hitherto arising from the 
stick or tail in the rocket. It is understood 
that the Government of the United States used 
this weapon with great effect in the late Mexican 
war, and that it has purchased the invention. 
—Particular attention will be drawn to the 
chapter on the Howitzer in this volume. This 
gun bids fair to supersede every other species 
of ordnance brought into the field, and to so far 
simplify that arm. It may not be generally 
known that it is to Louis Napoleon that this 
military doctrine is due as its rst propounder, 
if not originator,—and that it was in the dun- 
geon of Ham that the captive gave his thoughts 
to the subject. In his ‘ Nouveau Systéme d’Ar- 
tillérie de Campagne,’ written in this fortress, 
he proposes his theory of the 12-pounder howit- 
zer gun, mounted on an 8-pounder carriage, 
and retaining only four projectiles, viz. shells, 
solid shot, ordinary asada and spherical 
case-shot,—as a substitute for all varicties of 
cannon in the field. 

A few words before closing our notice. With 
respect to the general structure and composition 
of the volume before us, it is sufficient to say, 
that in a practical work of this nature the adop- 
tion of any style save that which satisfies the 
requirements of method and ieuity is 
scarcely expected, or perhaps compatible. And 
this is for the most part the style that the author 
has judiciously, or rather instinctively, em- 
ployed. The author is full of his subject from 
first to last, and, so as he conveys his idea, is 
not squeamish about his language,—which, how- 
ever, on the whole, is racy and vigorous English, 
though not owing to his care, as it would seem, 
but to his unconsciousness. At times, however, 
this ‘‘ brave negligence” becomes a snare ; and 
there are here and there scattered portions of 
the volume in which a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the writer’s attention between matter and 
manner had been desirable, were it only for the 
sake of the former. When not well presented, 
matter loses weight. ‘The force of some of the 
author’s remarks is impaired at times by a 
somewhat slip-shod turn of phrase leading to 
obscurity ; and trains of reasoning and illustra- 
tion are not always wound up with sufficient 
precision and conclusiveness. ‘The arrangement, 
too, though systematic in a general sense, oc- 
casionally gets entangled in detail; and the 
plethora of materials swamping the subject, 
sometimes conceals for the moment the land- 
marks of the plan. These, however, are slight 
deductions from the merit of the volume ;—and 
in many cases are the result of that extended 
and familiar knowledge of the subject which at 
times leads authors to assume that their readers 
in point of information are on a level with them- 
selves. 





Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his 
Contemporaries. By George Thomas Earl of 


Albemarle. 

[Concluding N otice.] 
Tuoveu direct hostilities between the King 
and his ministers were now of necessity sus- 
ended, it was but an armed truce; and as must 
ave been foreseen, negotiations were soon re- 
newed,—when the Rockingham party accepted 
and came into office. The sketches i given 





sian officer of talent and reputation, has given 


was assigned the leadership in the House of 
Commons—of Dowdeswell, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—and of Lord John Cavendish 
—though brief, are just. Still better is a sketch 
of one who declined to join that ministry, 
remarkable man in every way ; sound-hearted, 
clear-headed and free from all sinister purposes 
or influences.— 
“The Premier's friend, Sir George Savile, was in. 
vited to take part in the Rockingham Administration, 
But with his habitual delicacy and candour he de. 
clined the offer, alleging that, as an independent 
Member of Parliament, he could better assert hig 
privileges and serve his friends. Faction has spared 
the name of Savile: contemporaries are unanimoug 
in representing him asin the highest degree generous, 
benevolent, disinterested, and unostentatious—a high 
commendation in an age where mere negative virtues 
were rare, and statesmen imitated the maxims rather 
than the practice of Sir Robert Walpole. In person 
Savile was somewhat above the middle size; his figure 
was slender, his complexion adust, his constitution 
delicate; his address was easy, and almost bordering 
upon negligence. As an orator he possessed 
facility of utterance, and was simple even to austerity 
in the choice of his words. In debate he was om 
sensible, and persuasive. A peculiar radiance sp 
over his features whenever philanthropy was the 
theme of his discourse. Indeed, the general belief 
in the honesty and benevolence of his intentions pro- 
duced such an impression in favour of his arguments, 
that ‘Truth came mended from his tongue.’ His 
habits of thinking were very original. ‘He hada 
head,’ Walpole remarks, ‘as acutely argumentative 
as if it had been made by a German logician for a 
model.’ He was a shrewd observer of contemporary 
statesmen. He predicted early the future greatnes 
of Charles Fox. When that statesman was scarcely 
a map, he praised him for his readiness in finding out 
blots—his celerity in hitting the bird's-eye of a 
argument, and his general talents for opposition. 
‘Hence,’ said Savile, ‘ others may have more stock, 
but Fox has more ready money about him than any 
of his party.’ Toleration in matters of religion isa 
doctrine of comparatively recent growth. It was 
imperfectly understood by the Whigs of the last cen- 
tury, who combined the ideas of Protestantism and 
the Hanoverian succession. It was utterly unknown 
to their political opponents, who recognized the 
Church of England as the sole Church of Christ; 
but Savile was an honourable exception to both these 
extremes. He advocated the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, and his advocacy exposed him to the fury 
of the Church and King mobs of the year ’80; and 
yet, even while his house was assailed, and fre 
quent attempts were made to set it on fire, he spoke 
of the incendiaries with compassion, and ascribed the 
zeal of the multitude rather to their ignorance than 
to their evil passions, rather to their being led by 
blind guides than to the taneous aberration of 
their own feelings. Savile’s conduct on this oceasion 
was highly characteristic. Several of his friends 
agreed to sit up with him during the night for the 
protection of his family. It was arranged am 
them that parties from time to time should sally forth 
in search of intelligence respecting the riots, but, a8 
their accounts varied from each other, Savile said, 
with great composure, ‘ Here, gentlemen, is a fine 
lesson for an historian. We have a fact of the day 
before us, reported by men of integrity and ability, 
anxious to search for truth, and willing to it 
with as much circumstance and minuteness a8 por 
sible. Yet, such is the nature of the human 
that with all its inclinations to do right, it is undet 
that operation which in some degree prevents it 
Such was this wise and virtuous citizen, who inde 
exhibited in his character many of the qualities which 
the Roman satirist ascribes to the senator Crispus: 
Cujus erant mores, qualis facundia, mite 
Ingenium: maria ac terras populosque regenti 
Quis comes utilior?” 

The reign of the ee was soon Over. 
Burke said that they had no connexion, 1 
correspondence of counsels with Lord Bute 
Whether this fact tended to shorten their tenutt 
of office, is still a discussed question; it is et 
tain, as Burke also said, that they were trav 
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by an opposition of placemen and pe 
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We do not think the non-interference of Lord 
Bute is quite so clearly established, as it is now 
the fashion to assume. The assertion of his son 
ave been true to the letter, and yet very 

t advice may have reached His Majesty 
r. Jenkinson, Lord Bute’s 
s within ear-shot. 

to be well in- 


see nothing but a regular system of despotism, 
originating in the “all controlling power of the 
man, who held principles incompatible with 
freedom.” Bah !—the man held the same power 
and the same principles when Lord Chatham 
retired from as when Mr. Pitt accepted office, 
—the same as when Lord Temple refused to 
join with Pitt except on such conditions as 
should secure to the ministry freedom of action. 

We fear that we shall have somewhat wearied 
our readers by commenting at such length on 
these volumes, and on that storehouse of historic 
information ‘ The Grenville Papers,’—followin 
so immediately Lord Mahon’s ‘ History,’ and al 
relating to the same period. But simultaneous 
publication is an accident, while historic im- 
portance is permanent :—and no one can here- 
after write on the period without reference to 
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from Lord Bute. 
former secretary, i 
Certainly those most like 
formed—Rockingham, Hardwicke, Richmond, 
Grenville, and others—were of opinion 
rd Bute did influence His Majesty, 
and did aid in overthrowing the Rockingham 
and bringing Mr. Pitt into office. 
as it may, we cannot doubt that before Lord 
Temple was even sent for, the conditions were 
settled with Mr. Pitt. The Rockingham Mani- 
ut forth by Burke says so, and we believe 
: d Temple stuck to his 
Mr. Pitt foreknew he would. 
weary of principles which had more than once 
kept him out of office: he had long been tem- 
ising, playing a part, and waitin 
e longed for power, and was reso 
sess it; he had consented to accept it on terms 
which he knew Lord Temple would reject,—and 
therefore in the interviews with him, which he 
could not with common decency avoid, he assumed 
atone of authority and su 
co-operation impossible. 
that matters were arranged: and he demanded 
wer for himself and his friends—such 
asno doubt he had on former occasions offered 
to Mr. Pitt—that his honour might remain with- 
out stain, his conduct consistent, and that there 
might be no overwhelming authority that should 
compromise him by negotiation or agreement. 
Whether the terms on which Mr. Pitt consented 
office were dictated by the King or by 
“the King’s friends,” they were. the same that 
would have been dictated by Lord Bute. Par- 
ties were again to be broken up by fresh divi- 
sions;—a section of the Rockingham Whigs 
was to be retained in office,—a section of ‘‘ the 
King’s friends’ to be admitted to office,—Mr. 
Pitt and a few of his friends to creep into office; 
—and, to make patent to the world the subser- 
viency of Mr. Pitt, Lord Bute’s brother, Mr. 
Stewart Mackenzie, was to be restored to his 
office of Lord Privy Seal for Scotland, and for 
life-—and as security for future good behaviour, 
“the great Commoner” consented to be shelved 
ima peerage. The old Chancellor, Lord Hard- 
wicke, appears to have thought as we do on 
nen, for he thus wrote to Lord Rocking- 
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Lord Albemarle of course felt himself called 
on to say something about Junius. Fortunately, 
under some mis-information, he had “torn up 
his notes”’ on the subject,—and thus was com- 
pelled to condense into a few pages what, judg- 
ing from those pages, could have proved only, no 
matter how extended or elaborated, how little 
he knew, had read or thought on the subject.— 
“According to my hypothesis, George Grenville 
was not the author, but the originator of the Junius 
letters; that he employed Mr. Charles Lloyd, his 
, to convey the materials for 
the work to Mr., afterwards Sir Philip Francis, who 
dressed them up in his own language; and that, after 
Mr. Grenville’s death, Lord Temple continued to 
supply matter to Francis through the medium of Mr. 
Lloyd until within seventeen days of the latter gen- 
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iority which made 
emple saw at once 


—This hypothesis can scarcely be considered 
Dr. Parr and others always main- 
tained that the letters were written by Lloyd, 
the information being furnished by Grenville ; 
and some quarter of a century since—probably 
to humour the Franciscans, then in the ascendant 
—Mr. Barker developed this theory in a ram- 
bling volume of five or six hundred pages, and 
suggested that possibly Francis was the ama- 


To the Franciscan theory of Mr. Taylor there 
are, independent of all other objections, some 
moral ones, which, for the honour of human 
nature, we hope are insurmountable ;—-still the 
wild erratic courses of other enthusiasts, political 
as well as religious, forbid us to say that on 
moral grounds alone Francis could not have 
been the writer. But that Francis, or any man 
in the position and with the relations of Francis 
and his family,—without the heated brain of en- 
thusiasm—without feeling or interest, which is 
almost assumed in assigning to him so sub- 
ordinate an ageney,—would risk all he had— 
all his hopes for the future—his moral character 
beyond redemption,—by associating himself in 
any way with an attack on the King and others, 
to whom he and his father were under the deepest 
personal and pecuniary obligation, passes all 
experience, comprehension, and belief. Lord 
Albemarle has, however, added one or two cir- 
cumstances, the force of which we are at a loss 


“I cannot help fancying that the terms of the 
between Lord Chatham and the Scotch 
t have run in the style of recognizanee. 
The condition of the obligation being such that ‘you 
the said W. P., &c. shall, in good and lawful money 
of Great Britain, &c., for the behoof and benefit of 
my dearly beloved brother,’ &c.” 
_ The more influential members of the Rock- 
ingham party who had remained in office soon 
saw through the shallow pretence of liberality, 
—taw, as Lord Rockingham said, that the 
adopted “ meant the destruction, or would 
the consequence of breakin 
ad resigned ;—forthwith, Mr. 
$0, one of “the King’s friends” and formerly 
Bute’s private secretary, was appointed 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

We are told that these facts si 
we have the assurance of 
his father did not advise. 

no means consider these facts as conclusive : 

“ut we have also the assurance of almost every 

minster when ont of office that Lord Bute’s 
controlled and directed everything,— 
by the word of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
under like circumstances — that is, 
out of office. Then, Lord Chatham could 


What, for example, can be the meaning of his 
specific reference to information furnished after 
Mr. Grenville’s death by Lord Temple, up to 
‘within seventeen days” of Mr. Lloyd’s death? 
We cannot help the reader even to a co 
All we know is, that Mr. Grenville die 
13th of January, 1772 ;—that, though the last 
letter of Junius was not published until the 21st 
of January, 1772, there is reason to believe from 
the private letters that it was printed and proofs 
sent to Junius on the 11th or 12th of January, 
and therefore before Mr. Grenville died ;—and 
that Mr. Lloyd died on the 22nd of Janua’ 
1773, and therefore more than twelve mon 











after the last letter of Junius was published ;— 
that the last of the Miscellaneous Letters attri- 
buted to Junius was published on the 12th of 
May, 1772, and therefore more than eight 
months before Mr. Lloyd died. The meanin 
therefore, of Lord Albemarle in stating with 
such scrupulous exactness that information was 
furnished by Lord Temple to Mr. Lloyd up to 
‘within seventeen days” of his death, we must 
leave to the speculative imagination of the 
reader. 

Another curious confirmative authority is 
added by Lord Albemarle.— 


“T am unwilling to consider these letters as the 
work of an individual. In the early editions of 
Junius the frontispiece represents bees hovering round 
a hive. Underneath are the words, ‘ Nos numerus 
sumus,’ a motto, intending (and, as I conceive, with 
truth) to imply that more than one person was con- 
cerned in the production.” 


—Though “early editions” covers more than 
one edition, it does not specifically mention any 
edition; but the reader will see at once that unless 
this bee-hive and motto appeared in the edition 
of 1772, the only one brought out under the 
authority and with the avowed sanction of Junius, 
it can have no relevancy whatever to the question 
under consideration. We need scarcely add, 
that it did not appear in the title-page of that 
edition. Still, though nothing subsequent could 
be brought to bear on the subject, we were 
curious to see by whom and when these signifi- 
cant bee-hive editions were published ;— we 
turned, therefore, to some fourteen editions of 
Junius—including, as we believe, every edition 
that could put forth the claim of one original 
note—without success; no bee-hive could be 
found. It was obvious, therefore, that the 
“early editions” referred to by his Lordship 
neither meant the earliest nor the best, but 
some of the mere cheap reprints,—published, 
probably, from the bee-hive and motto, by 
“‘associated”’ publishers, and which we had 
considered as mere waste paper. We how- 
ever sent to the old booksellers to obtain copies 
and learn particulars. The results of our in- 
quiries are these :—an edition by “ Vernor & 
Hood, Cuthell, Walker” and others, in 1804, 
with the bee-hive and the motto “ Associated,” 
—referring, we suppose, to the fact that “‘more 
than one person [bookseller] was concerned 
in the production ;” another, by Oddy & Co., 
1811, with the bee-hive but without the motto, 
from which we infer that it was a private spe- 
culation of Oddy & Co., and not a specula- 
tion in which others were “associated.” We 
have also received the following information. 
“There was an edition of Junius published 
many years ago by Cundee, of Ivy Lane—of 
no value —which contained, I am informed, 
a bee-hive with a Latin motto on the title; as 
did editions of Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ Locke’s 
‘Essays,’ and other works by the same pub- 
lisher. Engraved bee-hives with printed Latin 
mottoes were common in the books of that time, 
—different volumes of the same work—‘ Ele- 
gant Extracts,’ for example—have the bee-hive 
on the several title-pages, but with different 
Latin mottoes. There was some half century 
since a club of publishers called The Bee-Hive 
Club :—in brief, engraved bee-hives with printed 
Latin mottoes are to be found in books for at 
least a hundred years, from 1725 to 1825.” 

We must, however, once again remind the 
reader that no bee-hive appezrs in the onl 
authorized edition,—and, therefore, bee-hives 
and Latin mottoes can prove nothing :—unless, 
indeed, it be assumed that the bee-hive book- 
sellers found out the secret, and resolved to 
keep it a secret by wrapping it up in a symbol. 
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Macaronéana; or, Miscellanies of Macaronic 
Literature of the different Nations of Europe— 
age as sa de Littérature Macaronique, §c.]. 

y Octave Delepierre. Brighton, Gancia. 
Iw all ages scholars have had a fancy for sport- 
ing with their erudition, and extracting what 
they have deemed humour from learned banter- 
ing and fantastical authorship. In this they 
resemble those old sculptors who, from the spirit 
of whim or to show their versatility, have twisted 
wood and marble into such artistic contortions 
as may be observed in ancient cathedrals and 
mansion-houses. The trick may be little worth, 

—but its records form a chapter unquestionably 

not to be overlooked in the history of Literature. 

Macaronic poetry is clearly to be traced to 
that taste for burlesque which has in some form 
or other been present wherever letters have 
been cultivated. The Macaronic bards are the 
Harlequins of song:—like Shakspeare’s Fool, 
they may say—‘“ motley’s your only wear.” 
Whether such humour as they exhibit is not of 
a kind essentially mechanical and easily pro- 
duced, it is scarcely worth while to discuss. 
Drollery insists on having its schools, like the 
Arts,—and the Fun of learned men has its own 
proprieties by which alone it must be tried. That 
which is meant to be quaint and whimsical in 
literary productions must be measured by the 
criticism of the broad grin. We shall do better 
by giving our readers a few examples of Maca- 
ronic poetry such as it is, than by setting up 
any dissertation on its worth. 

Of course, in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ 
Mr. Disraeli has not overlooked Macaronic 
poetry,—and the subject has been copiously 
treated of by the humourists and scholars of 
many countries. In Italy, Guadrio, Crescem- 
bini, and Tiraboschi—in Germany, Flégel and 
Genthe —in France, Naudé, Nodier, and 
Brunet—in our own country, a host of essayists 
have amused themselves with commenting on 
Macaronic drollery. As in styles of greater 
pretension, so in Macaronic verse, there are 
the true and the false,—there is the genuine as 
distinct from the counterfeit Macaronic. An 
example of each will indicate the difference 
better than a statement of principles. But 
before giving these, we must say a few words 
about our learned author. 

Mr. Delepierre, like some other scholars, has 
a partiality for the Macaronic poets. In this 
volume he has given us the result of his re- 
searches amongst the copious collection of these 
to be found in the choice library of the Belgian 
Ambassador, M. Van de Weyer. With many 
of the authors here referred to we have long 
deen familiar; but the peculiar merit of this 
interesting volume is, that it is a catalogue of 
Macaronéana, with illustrative extracts. Mr. 
Delepierre exhibits knowledge of his theme,— 
but we cannot always approve of his selections. 
In his next edition, we should advise him to 
retrench the biographical particulars relating to 
the authors whom he cites, and give more space 
to the extracts from their works. We could 
wish, too, that he would remove some offensive 
extracts from his pages,—especially the Latin 
stanzas at page 340 to which a late unhappy 
wit has given by his paraphrase a worse than 
disagreeable repute. Some of his specimens 
are too erotic, though veiled in tongues un- 
familiar to the multitude of readers. 


Having said thus much, we select an instance 
of the false Macaronic :— taking it from O'Keeffe, 
as we find it printed in this volume.— 


Amo, amas, 

I love a lass 

As cedar tall and slender; 
Sweet Cowslip’s grace 

Is her nominative case, 


Rorum corum 

Sunt Divorum 

Harum scarum Divo ; 
Tag-rag, merry-derry, periwig, and hat-band. 

Hic hoc horum genitivo. 
—O'Keeffe was in his day a first-rate farce 
writer,—but he was no classical scholar. He 
had probably when he wrote the above hodge- 
podge a recollection of the absurd attempt at 
ballad poetry made in his own country by those 
bawling beggars whose style is so cleverly imi- 
tated and improved in Millikin’s ‘Groves of 
Blarney.’ The lines are mere Bedlam buf- 
foonery; and Mr. Delepierre very properly 
disputes the title of ‘‘a song, compounded of 
Latin and English words, with words belonging 
to no language, arbitrarily forged, and wholly 
unmeaning,” to be included in the Macaronic 
classification. 

The following humorous specimen of the true 
Macaronic, by Porson, may probably be already 
known to some of our readers,—but we select 
it nevertheless because of its curious application 
to a modern epidemic.— 

Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news, 

As at this present tempus my sensus confuse ; 


I'm drawn for a miles, I must go cum Marte 
And concinus ense, engage Bonaparte. 


Such tempora nunquam videbant majores, 

For then their opponents had different mores; 
But we will soon prove to the Corsican vaunter, 
Tho’ times may be chang’d, Britons never mutantur. 
Mehercle! this consul non potest be quiet, 

His word must be lex, and when he says fiat, 
Quasi Deus, he thinks we must run at his nod; 
But Britons were ne’er good at running, by God! 
Per mare, I rather am led to opine 

To meet British naves he would not incline; 

Lest he should in mare profundum be drown'd, 
Et cum alga, non laura, his caput be crown'd. 

But allow that this boaster in Britain could land, 

Multis cum aliis at his command, 

Here are lads who will meet,aye and properly work ’em, 
And speedily send 'em, ni fallor, in orcum. 

Nune let us join corda et manus, 

And use well vires Di Boni afford us; 

Then let nations combine, Britain never can fall ; 

She’s, multum in parvo, a match for them all. 

Yet, though the above lines are funny—they 
do not tickle a classical ear like some which we 
will cite from Geddes,—a proficient in Maca- 
ronic verse. The scansion of Porson’s lines does 
not run so smoothly as does that of the follow- 
ing verses. We can give only a portion of the 
whole.— 

Emma! fer chartam, calamos, et inkum ; 
Musa Merlini Cocaii, befriend me: 
Per deos volo lepidum ac sonorum 
Condere carmen. 
Volo Thebarum eximii poete 
Grande, divinum, simulare songum, 
Lesbiz volo numeros puella 
Jungere suaves. 
Quem virum sumes, cithara judza 
Fistula aut scota celebrare diva 
Sportica! ac qualem capiti coronam 
Nectere vis tu? 
Aqua, without doubt very gooda thinga est, 
Aurum et inter divitias superbas 
Glitterans, fulget velet ignis ardens 
Nocte serena. 
An canam miram, q 
Nulla que forgets, meminisse quorum 
Interest ; quorum juvat oblivisci 
Nulla remembrat! 
—In the above lines a classical ear is delighted 
with the application of the Pindaric metre to 
Macaronic verse. Mr. Delepierre might with 
advantage have given a passage from Geddes’s 
description of a meeting of Protestant Dissenters 
at the London Tavern,—which is not only good 
burlesque, but a graphic description of a noisy 
assembly. 

Let us puzzle our readers by asking them to 
translate into Greek verse the following lines.— 

Boys, boys, come out to play, 

The moon doth shine as bright as day, 

Come with a whoop, and come with a call, 

Come with a good will, or not at all. 

Lose your supper, and lose your sleep, 

To come to your playmates in the street. 
These verses Dr. King supposes himself ‘to 


+ 





tion of the wegen | Greek poetical composi- 
tion :— which is no other than a Macaronic with 
English base and Greek flexions.”— 
Kuppere, perBorec, petBorec, cuppere watery 
Mwvn toacBpirag OnBepet rora vouva ditt 
Kuppere ovy ovtw, ovy ovdw KUPHETE, Kav, 
Aevoere curmnpay, perBorec, Aevoere Bedéor, 
Luv roc Kouparcoroty eve oTpEeoot TraovTEC, 
The above, hr vever, reminds us once more 
that the fun of ' ‘acaronic poetry is “ caviare to 
the general.” Sancho Panza had more plea- 
sure in eating an egg by himself than in a public 
feast,—and scholars seem to have some especial 
enjoyment in the drollery which is veiled from 
the many. In some respects the mass of readers 
lose little by not knowing the merits and de- 
merits of the Macaronic poets :—for even this 
volume, as we have hinted, painfully attests the 
coarseness and licence which are assumed by 
some of them. 





History of the American Revolution. By George 

Bancroft. 

[Second Notice.] 

American history has at least one element of 
peculiar character. The voyage of the Pilgri 
Fathers—the settlement of the Virginia frm. we 
—the foundation of Pennsylvania,—though all 
events of profound moral interest, as well as 
productive of fine pictorial effects, are not 
without parallels more or less close in the 
varied tale of ancient and modern colonization. 
But that which is distinctive and peculiar in the 
story of American civilization is, its struggle 
against the Red Men. Settlers, it is true, have 
often found themselves in strange company. In 
Africa the Greek colonizer elbowed the swarthy 
Ethiop. In South America the Spaniard stood 
beside the Peruvian and the Carib. Dutchmen 
have encountered the Malay and the Dyak. 
For two centuries English settlers have had to 
deal with the uncivilized races of the East and 
West—from the Bushmen of the Cape to the 
savages of New Zealand. But none of these 
races present the same attractive features as 
the brethren of the Iroquois and the Mohicans. 
About these latter there are points of romantic 
and chivalric interest. Though not free from 
the vices of the savage, they often exhibit virtues 
which might shame the European. There is 
something of dignity in their aspect and bearing. 
They are seldom without a natural and original 
poetic sense,—and their language has a wild 
Ossianic music. They are bold in metaphor 
and apt in natural illustration. A group of 
actors on the scene having characteristics so 
peculiar and so attractive as the Red Skin is in- 
valuable to an historian whose tendency is to 
see events and note character under their most 
pictorial aspects. 

The part taken by the Indians in that war 
between the French and English in America 
which ended in the conquest of Quebec and the 
expulsion of the Lilies from Canada is narrated 
at great length by Mr. Bancroft,—and the 
atrocious nature of the conflict is well brought 
out. At the commencement of the war, we are 
allowed a glimpse at a curious war-council.—_ 

“* Brothers,’ said the Delawares to the Miamis, 
‘we desire the English and the Six Nations to put 
their hands upon your heads, and keep the French 
from hurting you. Stand fast in the chain of friend- 
ship with the Government of Virginia.’ ‘ Brothers, 
said the Miamis to the English, ‘your country # 
smooth; your hearts are good; the dwellings of 
your governors are like the spring in its bloom. 
‘ Brothers,’ they added to the Six Nations, holding 
aloft a calumet ornamented with feathers, ‘the French 


pipe unhurt;’ and they gave it to the Six Nations, " 
token of friendship with them and with their a 
A shell and a string of black wampum were given to 





have found in an ancient English manuscript ; 





And she’s of the feminine gender. 


and he adds that “they are evidently a transla- | darkness to the westward, yet towards the sun-rsing 


signify the unity of heart; and that, though it was 


and their Indians have struck us, yet we kept this love 
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it was bright and clear. Another string of black 
wampum announced that the war-chiefs and braves 
of the Miamis held the hatchet in their hand, ready 
to strike the French. The widowed Queen of the 
Piankeshaws sent a belt of black shells intermixed 
with white. ‘ Brothers,’ such were her words, ‘I am 
‘left a poor, lonely woman, with one son, whom I 
commend to the English, the Six Nations, the 
Shawnees, and the Delawares, and pray them to take 
care of him.’ The Weas produced a calumet. 
‘We have had this feathered pipe,’ said they, ‘from 
‘the beginning of the world ; so that when it becomes 
cloudy, we can sweep the clouds away. It is dark 
in the west, yet we sweep all clouds away towards 
the sun-rising, and leave a clear and serene sky.’ 
Thus, on the alluvial lands of Western Ohio, began 
the contest that was to scatter death broadcast 
through the world, All the speeches were delivered 
again to the Deputies of the Nations, represented 
at Logstown, that they might be correctly repeated 
to the head Council at Onondaga. An express 
messenger from the Miamis hurried across the moun- 
tains, bearing to the shrewd and able Dinwiddie, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, a belt of wampum, 
the scalp of a French Indian, and a feathered pipe, 
with letters from the dwellers on the Maumee and 
on the Wabash. ‘Our good brothers of Virginia,’ 
said the former, ‘ we must look upon ourselves as lost, 
if our brothers, the English, do not stand by us and 
give us arms.’ ‘Eldest brother,’ pleaded the Picts 
and Windaws, ‘this string of wampum assures you, 
that the French King’s servants have spilled our 
blood, and eaten the flesh of three of our men. 
Look upon usand pity us, for we are in great distress, 
‘Our chiefs have taken up the hatchet of war. We 
have killed and eaten ten of the French and two of 
their negroes. We are your brothers; and do not 
think this is from our mouth only; it is from our 
very hearts.’ Thus they solicited protection and 
revenge.” 

The Duke of Newcastle was unequal to the 
task of driving the soldiers of France from 
Canada or from the valley of the Mississippi. 
The North and South were both in the hands of 
France. The route of the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi had been discovered by adventurers 
and missionaries of that nation; and a few years 
of quiet possession of the territory would have 
allowed } omer statesmen to consolidate their 
power in those regions, and to draw a stron 
cordon around the entire group of Englis 
colonies on the Atlantic seaboard. But Pitt's 
genius was brought to bear at a critical moment 
onthe arrangement of this great question,—and 
he conceived the project of breaking the Mis- 
sissippi line and attacking the enemy in their 
strongholds on the St. Lawrence. Three ex- 
peditions were fitted out. Amherst and Wolfe 
were ordered to join the fleet under Boscawen, 
destined to act against Louisburgh,—F orbes was 
sent to the Ohio Valley,—Abercrombie was 
intrusted with the command against Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, though Lord Howe was 
sent out with the last named as the real soul of 
the enterprise.—Mr. Bancroft writes :— 


“None of the officers won favour like Lord Howe 
and Wolfe. Both were still young. To high rank 
and great connections Howe added manliness, huma- 
nity, a capacity to discern merit, and judgment to 
employ it. As he reached America, he entered on 
the simple austerity of forest warfare. James Wolfe, 
but thirty-one years old, had already been eighteen 
years in the army; was at Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
and had won laurels at Laffeldt. Merit made him 
at two-and-twenty a lieutenant-colonel, and his active 
genius improved the discipline of his battalion. He 
was at once authoritative and humane, severe, yet 
indefatigably kind; modest, but aspiring and secretly 
conscious of ability. The brave soldier dutifully 
loved and obeyed his widowed mother, and his gentle 
nature saw visions of happiness in scenes of domestic 
love, even while he kindled at the prospect of glory, 
43 ‘gunpowder at fire.*”” 


On the 28th of May the expedition reached 
Halifax.— 


from Halifax to Louisburgh, had entered Chapeau 
Rouge Bay, the surf, under a high wind, made the 
rugged shore inaccessible, and gave the French time 
to strengthen and extend their lines. The sea still 
dashed heavily, when, before daybreak, on the 8th 


on which the upper town is built expands into an 
elevated plain, having towards the river the steepest 
acclivities. For nine miles or more above the city, 
as far as Cape Rouge, every landing-place was in- 





of June, the troops, under cover of a 1 fire 
from the frigates, attempted disembarking. Wolfe, 
the third brigadier, who led the first division, would 
not allow a gun to be fired, cheered on the rowers, 
and, on coming to shoal water, jumped into the sea; 
and, in spite of the surf, which broke several boats 
and upset more, in spite of the well directed fire of 
the French, in spite of their breastwork and rampart 
of felled trees, whose interwoven branches made one 
continued wall of green, the English landed, took the 
batteries, drove in the French, and on the same day 
invested Louisburgh. At that landing, none was 
more gallant than young Richard Montgomery; just 
one-and-twenty ; Irish by birth; an humble officer 
in Wolfe's brigade ; but also a servant of humanity, 
enlisted in its corps of immortals. The sagacity of 
Wolfe honoured him with well-deserved praise, and 
promotion to a lieutenancy. On the morning of 
the 12th, an hour before dawn, Wolfe, with light 
infantry and Highlanders, took by surprise the light- 
house battery on the north-east side of the entrance 
to the harbour; the smaller works were successively 
carried. On the 23rd, the English battery began to 
play on that of the French on the island near the 
centre of the mouth of the harbour. Science, suf- 
ficient force, union among the officers, heroism, per- 
vading mariners and soldiers, carried forward the 
siege, during which Barre by his conduct secured the 
approbation of Amherst and the confirmed friendship 
of Wolfe. Of the French ships in the port, three 
were burned on the 21st of July; in the night follow- 
ing the 25th, the boats of the squadron, with small 
loss, set fire to the Prudent, a seventy-four, and 
carried off the Bienfaisant. Boscawen was prepared 
to send six English ships into the harbour. But the 
town of Louisburgh was already a heap of ruins; for 
eight days, the French officers and men had had 
no safe place for rest ; of fifty-two cannon opposed 
to the English batteries, forty were disabled. The 
French had but five ships of the line and four 
frigates. It was time for the Chevalier de Drucour 
to capitulate. The garrison became prisoners of war, 
and, with the sailors and marines, in all 5,637, were 
sent to England. On the 27th of July, the English 
took possession of Louisburgh, and, as a consequence, 
of Cape Breton and Prince Edward's Island. Thus 
fell the power of France on our eastern coast. Hali- 
fax being the English naval station, Louisburgh was 
deserted. The harbour still offers shelter from 
storms; the coast repels the surge ; but a few hovels 
only mark the spot which so much treasure was 
lavished to fortify, so much heroism to conquer. 
Wolfe, whose heart was in England, returned home 
with the love and esteem of the army. His country 
was full of exultation ; the trophies were deposited 
with pomp in the cathedral of St. Paul's; the 
churches gave thanks; Boscawen, himself a member 
of Parliament, was honoured by a unanimous tribute 
from the House of Commons. New England, too, 
triumphed ; for the praises awarded to Amherst and 
Wolfe recalled the heroism of her own sons.” 

This success inspired Pitt to still greater 
efforts. He resolved to annex the ‘‘ boundless 
north,” as it was then called, to the British 
empire in America; and early in the spring 
Wolfe again went out,—this time, to conquer 
Quebec and find a soldier's grave. Many of his 
companions in arms were then and afterwards 
famous men :—Jervis, afterwards the renowned 
Earl St. Vincent, James Cook, the navigator, 
George Townshend, Barre, and Col. Howe.— 

“ On the 26th of June, the whole armament arrived, 
without the least accident, off the Isle of Orleans, on 
which, the next day, they disembarked. A little 
south of west the cliff of Quebec was seen distinctly, 
seemingly impregnable, rising precipitously in the 
midst of one of the grandest scenes in nature. To 
protect this guardian citadel of New France, Mont- 
calm had of regular troops no more than six wasted 
battalions; of Indian warriors few appeared, the 
wary savages preferring the security of neutrals; the 
Canadian militia gave him the superiority in numbers; 





“For six days after the British forces, on their way 


trenched and protected. The river St. Charles, after 
meandering through a fertile valley, sweeps the 
rocky base of the town, which it covers by expanding 
into sedgy marshes. Nine miles below Quebec, the 
impetuous Montmorenci, after fretting itself a whirl- 
pool route, and leaping for miles down the steps of a 
rocky bed, rushes with velocity towards the ledge, 
over which, falling two hundred and fifty feet, it pours 
its fleecy cataract into the chasm. As Wolfe dis- 
embarked on the Isle of Orleans, what scene could 
be more imposing? On his left lay at anchor the 
fleet with the numerous transports ; the tents of his 
army stretched across the island; the intrenched 
troops of France, having their centre at the village of 
Beauport, extended from the Montmorenci to the 
St. Charles; the city of Quebec, garrisoned by five 
battalions, bounded the horizon. At midnight, on 
the 28th, the short darkness was lighted up by a fleet 
of fire-ships, that, after a furious storm of wind, came 
down with the tide in the proper direction. But the 
British sailors grappled with them and towed them 
free of the shipping. The river was Wolfe's; the 
men-of-war made it so; and, being master of the deep 
water, he also had the superiority on the south-shore 
of the St. Lawrence. In the. night of the 29th, 
Monckton, with four battalions, having crossed the 
south channel, occupied Point Levi; and where the 
mighty current, which below the town expands as a 
bay, narrows to a deep stream of but a mile in width, 
batteries of mortars and cannon were constructed. 
The citizens of Quebec, foreseeing the ruin of their 
houses, volunteered to pass over the river and destroy 
the works; but, at the trial, their courage failed them, 
and they retreated. The English, by the discharge 
of red-hot balls and shells, set on fire fifty houses 
in a night, demolished the lower town, and injured 
the upper. But the citadel was beyond their reach, 
and every avenue from the river to the cliff was too 
strongly intrenched for an assault.” 

he summer was going rapidly, and as yet no 
real progress had been made. Wolfe was eager 
for action,—and he pursued his researches into 
the nature of the formidable position with extra- 
ordinary eagerness.— 

“ He saw that the eastern bank of the Montmorenci 
was higher than the ground occupied by Montcalm, 
and, on the 9th of July, he crossed the north channel 
and encamped there; but the armies and their chiefs 
were still divided by the river precipitating itself 
down its rocky way in impassable eddies and rapids. 
Three miles in the interior, a ford was found; but the 
opposite bank was steep, woody, and well intrenched. 
Not a spot on the line of the Montmorenci for miles 
into the interior, nor on the St. Lawrence to Quebec, 
was left unprotected by the vigilance of the inacces- 
sible Montcalm. The General proceeded to recon- 
noitre the shore above the town. In concert with 
Saunders, on the 18th of July, he sailed along the 
well-defended bank from Montmorenci to the St. 
Charles; he passed the deep and spacious harbour, 
which, at four hundred miles from the sea, can 
shelter a hundred ships of the line; he neared the 
high cliff of Cape Diamond, towering like a bastion 
over the waters, and surmounted by the banner of 
the Bourbons; he coasted along the craggy wall of 
rock that extends beyond the citadel; he marked the 
outline of the precipitous hill that forms the north 
bank of the river,—and everywhere he beheld a 
natural fastness, vigilantly defended, intrenchments, 
cannon, boats, and floating batteries guarding every 
access. Had a detachment landed between the city 
and Cape Rouge, it would have encountered the 
danger of being cut off before it could receive support 
He would have risked a landing at St. Michael's 
Cove, three miles above the city, but the enemy 
prevented him by planting artillery and a mortar to 
play upon the shipping. Meantime, at midnight, on 
the 28th of July, the French sent down a raft of fire- 
stages, consisting of nearly a hundred pieces; but 
these, like the fire-ships a month before, did but light 
up the river, without injuring the British fleet. 
Scarcely a day passed but there were skirmishes of 
the English with the Indians and Canadians, who 





but he put his chief confidence in the natural strength 


were sure to tread stealthily in the footsteps of every 
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exploring party. Wolfe returned to Montmorenci. 

July was almost gone, and he had made no effective 

advances. He resolved on an engagement. The 

Montmorenci, after falling over a perpendicular rock, 

flows for three hundred yards, amidst clouds of spray 

and rainbow glories, in a gentle stream to the St. 

Lawrence. Near the junction, the river may, for a few 
hours of the tide, be passed on foot. It was planned 

that two brigades should ford the Montmorenci at 
the proper time of the tide, while Monckton’s regi- 
ments should cross the St. Lawrence in boats from 
Point Levi. The signal was made, but some of the 
boats grounded ona ledge of rocks that runs out into 
the river. While the seamen were getting them off, 
and the enemy were firing a vast number of shot and 
shells, Wolfe, with some of the navy officers as 
companions, selected a landing-place; and his de- 
sperate courage thought it not yet too late to begin 
the attack. Thirteen companies of grenadiers, and 
two hundred of the second battalion of the Royal 
Americans, who got first on shore, not waiting for 
support, ran hastily towards the intrenchments, and 
were repulsed in such disorder that they could not 
again come into line; though Monckton’s regiment 
had arrived, and had formed with the coolness of in- 
vincible valour. But hours hurried by; night was 
near; the clouds of midsummer gathered heavily, as 
if for a storm; the tide rose; and Wolfe, wiser than 
Frederic at Colin, ordered a timely retreat.” 

In this unsuccessful attempt Wolfe lost 400 
men. On the tortures of a body wasted by 
fever and a mind preyed on by its own restless 
energy, we will not dwell. Wolfe reckoned on 
assistance from the corps of Amherst,— but 
this did not arrive. At last he perceived that 
his fate rested in his own hands alone,—and he 
conceived the daring plan of attack which has 

iven to his name the soldier’s immortality. 

e extract Mr. Bancroft’s account of the 
brilliant attack which cost our young hero his 
life and the French their dominions in Northern 
America.— 

“ Every officer knew his appointed duty, when, at 
one o'clock in the morning of the 13th September, 
Wolfe, with Monckton and Murray, and about half 
the forces, set off in boats, and, without sail or oars, 
glided down with the tide. In three-quarters of an 
hour the ships followed, and, though the night had 
become dark, aided by the rapid current, they 
reached the cove just in time to cover the landing. 
Wolfe and the troops with him leaped on shore ; the 
light infantry, who found themselves borne by the 
current a little below the intrenched path, clambered 
up the steep hill, staying themselves by the roots 
and boughs of the maple and sprace and ash trees 
that covered the precipitous declivity, and, after a 
little firing, dispersed the picket which guarded the 
height. The rest ascended safely by the pathway. 
A battery of four guns on the left was abandoned to 
Colonel Howe. When Townshend's division dis- 
embarked, the English had already gained one of the 
roads to Quebec, and, advancing in front of the forest, 
Wolfe stood at daybreak with his invincible battalions 
on the plains of Abraham, the battle-field of empire. 
*It can be but a small party come to burn a few 
houses and retire,’ said Montcalm, in amazement, as 
the news reached him in his intrenchments the 
other side of the St. Charles; but, obtaining better 
information,‘ Then,’ he cried, ‘they have at last 
got to the weak side of this miserable garrison ; we 
must give battle and crush them before mid-day.’ 
And before ten, the two armies, equal in numbers, 
each being camposed of less than five thousand men, 
were ranged in presence of one another for battle. 

The English, not easily accessible from intervening 
shallow ravines and rail fences, were all regulars, 
perfect in discipline, terrible in their fearless enthu- 
siasm, thrilling with pride at their morning’s success, 
commanded by a man whom they obeyed with con- 
fidence and love. The doomed and devoted Mont- 
calm had what Wolfe had called but ‘five weak 
French battalions,’ of less than two thousand men, 
‘mingled with disorderly peasantry,’ formed on ground 
which commanded the position of the English. The 
French had three little pieces of artillery, the English 
oneor two. The two armies cannonaded each other 
for nearly an hour; when Montcalm, having sum- 


senger after messenger for De Vaudreuil, who had 
fifteen hundred men at the camp, to come up, before 
he should be driven from the ground, endeavoured’ 
to flank the British and crowd them down the high 
bank of the river. 
ment by detaching Townshend with Amherst’s regi- 
ment, and afterwards a part of the Royal Americans, 
who formed on the left with a double front. 
ing no longer for more troops, Montcalm led the 
French army impetuously to the attack. 
disciplined companies broke by their precipitation 
and the unevenness of the ground; and 
platoons, without unity. 
the forty-third and forty-seventh, where Monckton 
stood, received the shock with calmness; and after 
having, at Wolfe's command, reserved their fire till 
their enemy was within forty yards, their line began 
a regular, rapid, and exact discharge of musketry. 


Wolfe counteracted the move- 


Wait- 
The ill- 


by 
The English, especially 


Montcalm was present everywhere, braving danger, 
wounded, but cheering by hisexample. The second 
in command, De Sennezergues, an associate in glory 
at Ticonderoga, was killed. The brave but untried 
Canadians, flinching from a hot fire in the open 
field, began to waver ; and, so soon as Wolfe, placing 
himself at the head of the twenty-eighth and the 
Louisburgh grenadiers, charged with bayonets, they 
everywhere gave way. Of the English officers, 
Carleton was wounded; Barre, who fought near 
Wolfe, received in the head a ball which destroyed 
the power of vision of one eye, and ultimately made 
him blind. Wolfe, also, as he led the charge, was 
wounded in the wrist, but still pressing forward, he 
received a second ball; and, having decided the day, 
was struck a third time, and mortally, in the breast. 
‘Support me,’ he cried to an officer near him: ‘let 
not my brave fellows see me drop.’ He was carried 
to the rear, and they brought him water to quench 
his thirst. ‘They run, they run,’ spoke the officer 
on whom he leaned. ‘ Whorun ?’ asked Wolfe, as 
his life was fast ebbing. ‘The French,’ replied the 
officer, ‘ give way everywhere.’ ‘ What,’ cried the 
expiring hero, ‘do they run already? Go, one of 
you, to Colonel Burton; bid him march Webb's 
regiment with all speed to Charles River to cut off 
the fugitives.” Four days before, he had looked for- 
ward to early death with dismay. ‘Now, God be 
praised, I die happy.’ ‘These were his words as his 
spirit escaped in the blaze of his glory. Night, silence, 
the rushing tide, veteran discipline, the sure inspira- 
tion of genius, had been his allies; his battle-field, 
high over the ocean-river, was the grandest theatre 
on earth for illustrious deeds ; his victory, one of the 
most momentous in the annals of mankind, gave to 
the English tongue and the institutions of the ‘Ger- 
manic race the unexplored and seemingly infinite 
West and North. He crowded into a few hours 
actions that would have given lustre to length of life ; 
and filling his day with greatness, completed it before 
its noon.” 


—lIn that terrible action fell also “‘the hope of 
New France.”’ In attempting to rally a body 
of fugitive Canadians in a copse near St. John’s 
Gate, Montcalm was mortally wounded. 

We have quoted enough from this volume to 
show how varied and stirring are the subjects 
with which Mr. Bancroft here deals.—We must 
not leave it without remarking on the long 
interval which he allows to pass between the 
several publications of his ‘History of the 
United States.’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Murray's Handbook of Church and State. B 
Samuel ve. — This compact and well- 
arranged volume may be considered as a com- 
panion to the almanac and the peerage. It 
contains, according to the announcement on the 
title-page, “‘the names, duties, and powers of the 
chief civil, military, judicial, and ecclesiastical 
authorities of the United Kingdom and Colonies, 
—with lists of the members of the islature, 
peerage, baronetage, &c.” The feature of greatest 
novelty—that which serves to separate this from 
the thousand compilations of a similar kind—is, 
the careful account which it presents of the history, 
duties, and nature of each office. These details— 


opportunity of noting them,—have a permanent 
as well as a present interest. 


Itinerary of the Great Northern Railway from 


London to York. By Charles Mackie.—This 4g a 
modest, and in some respects fairly compiled, account 
- - — a road of iron from London to 
ork. e might per have expected 

the practised pen of Bite Mack — 
writing, information of higher moment, and greater 
certainty in details. 
to Grantham, for example, Mr. Mackie observes, 
that the houses are ‘‘calculated to inspire the stran 

with a pleasing conception of the respectability of 
this important locality :"—which we take to be 
about as little descriptive as description can wel] 
be. Doncaster race-course, we are told, “baffles 
all attempts at description :”—by which we are re- 
minded of one of Mr. Dickens’s minor heroes who 
ended every exciting point in his story with “jt 
beggars description.” 
architecture in Peterborough Cathedral, meaning 
Norman,—kills Katherine of Arragon in the 
twelfth century,—and buries Fairfax, the Parlia- 
mentary general, in 1761. These may be printer's 
errors,—but they show carelessness somewhere,— 
In reprinting his Itinerary Mr. Mackie should tel} 
us in what time Her Majesty travelled between 
London and York,—and allow the reader to dis. 
cover for himself that the journey was made in 
what Mr. Mackie calls “due time.” He would 
also do well if he would take further pains with 
his accounts of Hatfield, Kimbolton and Hinchin- 
brook,—get acquainted with the works of Art 


ie somewhat closer 


Speaking of the approaches 


Mr. Mackie sees Saxon 


which they contain,—and when correcting his 
description of Newark add two pieces of infor- 
mation or allusion for which many will thank him: 
—first that the church contains one of the finest 
monumental brasses in the kingdom,—and second] 
that Swift has made Newark the place to which 
Gulliver retreats after hisimmortal travels.—These, 
however, are matters of detail,—of which every 
complainer could supply a list wanting in every 
guide-book. The work as it stands is a useful 
companion to the traveller by the Great Northern 
Railway. 

Opinions and Policy of the Right Hon. Viscownt 
Palmerston. By George Henry Francis, Esq.—It 
would be difficult, we think, to find any reason for 
the publication of this bulky volume other than 
that particularity ofthe time which threatened for 
a while to bring Lord Palmerston’s name more 
prominently before the public than has proved to 
be the case. The book speculated on an excitement 
which we think likely to failit, and which it has done 
nothing to help. It was doubtless “made to sell:” 
—for we cannot see that it was made for anything 
else. ‘‘ The career of Lord Palmerston,” says Mr. 
Francis, “offers few salient points toa biographer:” 
—that will depend on who the biographeris. The 
career of Lord Palmerston is wholly political,—but 
a very stirring piece of political biography 
made by a competent artist out of such materials as 
man in his Lordship’s policy present. 
But in the volume before us a short colourless 
and unsatisfactory memoir introduces five hundred 
pages, not of speeches, but of fragments of 
speeches, tied together by no thread of narration, 
illustrated by no note or commentary—so loose, 

entary, and detached that they amount to 
little more than a collection of scattered —_ 
ana. Nothing is here in its relations. We have 
mere sparse voces, which do not take the con- 
sistency of Palmerstonian oracles. The volume 
is not history itself—and is scarcely material for 
history. 


The Log of the Water Lily (Four-oared Thames 
Gig) during a Rowing Excursion on the Rhine, and 


other Streams of Germany. By an Oxford Man and 
a Wykehamist.—This is a pleasant little 

of what seems to have been for those con 

a delightful excursion. It “does not attempt 
to throw any new light on the architecture, com 
merce, politics, statistics, or literature of Germany; 
but is merely intended to suggest to such 

as may have some weeks of time, and a cer 
tain amount of health and strength at their 


how the Rhine may be viewed, even by those who 
Ps, more familiar with its banks 








moned Bougainville to his aid, and despatched mes- 


ample enough, and exact, so far as we have had an 


are already, perhaps, more 
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than with those of their native streams, with in- 


creased interest and delight, and in a mode as novel 


it is agreeable.” In other words, it is a record 
+ boating excursion on the Rhine and other 
rivers by a small of friends—Oxford and 
Cambridge men—who, having a few weeks to spare 


in the summer of 1851, hit on the novel plan of 


ing a Thames gig conveyed over to Rotterdam 
f steamer, and astonishing the Dutch and 
Germans by their management of her in un- 
heard-of , and their pranks wherever they 
went. e sketch is written with wit and spirit, 
and is worthy of the attention of boating men. 


Letters Sicily, written during the Year 1835. 
—These oo are sare written,—but we find 
nothing in them to justify publication. Of Sicily 
and its people they tell scarcely anything beyond 
what is involved in a tourist’s commonplace ac- 
counts of what he saw during his rides, what kind 
of inns he slept at, &c. &c. The rest of the book 
is taken up pe or with small disquisitions on 
literature, art, topies, which might have 
been written quite as well if the author had never 
geen Sicily, and would have been as much in place 
in a book about any other part of the world. 


Among the reprints and translations now lying 
on our lib: table, we notice a new edition of 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s William Penn: an Histo- 
rical Biography, fownded on Family and State 
Papers,—a second edition of Reddie’s Inquiries in 
International Law, Public and Private,—a revised 
reprint of Pilkington’s General Dictionary of 
Painters, with itions by Mr. R. A. Devon- 
port, and two essays from the French of De Piles 
and Watelet,—a new edition, in French, of Mr. 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy,—a reprint, con- 
siderably enlarged, of Mr. Seymour’s pamphlet, 
entitled How to Employ Capital in Western Ireland, 
—new editions, by Mr. Bentley, of Paddiana and 
of The Attaché ; or, Sam Slick in England, by Judge 
Haliburton,—a fourth edition of Dr. Bowring’s 
Matins and Vespers,—a second edition of Chronicles 
and Characters of the Stock Exchange, by John 
Francis,—an eighth of Dr. Lardner On the Steam 
Engine,—a second of Count Krasinski’s Sketch of 
the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations,—of 
Baynes’s Port Royal Logic,—of Woman: her Mis- 
sion and her Life, translated by the Rev. W. G. 
Barrett,—a third, printed in America, of Peter's 
William Tell, and other Poems,—a new edition of 
Popular Superstitions, dc. of the Highlanders, 
by W. G. Stewart—a fourth of Taylor's Decimal 

—a second of Woodward's /ntroduction to 

Study of Polarized Light,—a cheap edition of 
Ernest Maltravers,—a second edition of the Poems 
and Ballads of Schiller, translated by Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, — and a first volume of The 
Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir E. Bulwer 
Theory Mr. Bohn has added to his Scientific 

the first volume of Humboldt’s Travels in 
America,—and The Relation between Holy Scrip- 
tures and Geological Science, by Dr. Pye Smith, 
With a Sketch of the Lite Life of the Author, 
by J. H. Davies, B.A.,—to his Standard Library, 
sixth volume of Neander’s Church History,— 
and the first volume of The Literary Works of Sir 
Tohua Reynolds, with a Memoir by H. W. Beechey, 
—to his Classical Library, a literal translation of 
The Odes of Pindar, with a Metrical Version, by 
A. Meore,—and the fifth volume of The Works of 
, containing The Laws, a Literal Translation, 

by George Burgess, M.A.,—to the Antiquarian 
, the second volume of The Works of Sir 
Thomas Browne,—and to the Illustrated Library, 
the first volume of Battles of the British Navy, 

J, Allen, R.N.—The proprietors of the National 

Library have contributed A Woman's 

Toney round the World, by Ida Pfeiffer [see 
then. No. 1232], the third volume of Boswell’s 
ie Johnson. —Hawthorne’s Mosses from an 
has been added to the Popular Library, 

arlet Letter, by N. Hawthorne, to the Rail- 
,—Sand’s Countess of Rudolstadt to 
Library,—and a li edition, as 
published of Health and 


Mr. Richard Bentley 
the ground of 


pages, for eighteen pence ! Mr. Collins of Glasgow 
issued a new translation of Blaise Pascal’s 
celebrated Provincial Letters. 


treatment take them out of the limits within which 
we profess to have critical jurisdiction, may be 


Christ, in its Idea, Attributes and Ministry, by Mr. 
E. A. Litton, though its tone is calm and lofty, is, 
andavows itself to be, a book of controversy, having 
a special relation to the disputes now pending 
between Canterbury and Rome.—The Bonaparte 
Plot: Why it was Engaged in and how it was Ac- 
complished is a clever and dashing account of the 
late coup d'état in France, by one of the 
scribes of the Tuileries.—Mr. A. Walshe, a brevet 
Captain in the Hindtstan Army, has put forth 
in Londen and Calcutta A Catechism and Hand- 
Book on Regimental Standing Orders, full of mili- 
tary information, but chiefly designed for the use of 
junior officers in preparing for their examination. 
—The Weaver of Quellbrunn is a translation of Dr. 
Barth’s pretty little German story for children.— 
The series of Skeleton Themes intended to assist in 
Teaching and Acquiring the Art of Composition, by 
Margaret Thornley, seems to be carefully selected, 
while they also suggest other reading, especially the 
anecdotical parts of history.—The tradeand mystery 
of house decoration is luminously treated in The 
Paper Hanger’s and Upholsterer’s Guide, by Mr. 
Arrowsmith, further described as author of ‘An 
Analysis of Drapery,’ and illustrated by diagrams 
and woodeuts.—We can only mention the titles of 
the Rev. Mr. Maurice’s Nineteen Sermons in illus- 
tration of texts from the Old Testament,—the 
Rev. James Wright’s Britain’s Last Struggles: a 
Series of Lectwres illustrative of the Character, Death, 
Resurrection and Ascension of the Two Witnesses, 
—and the Rev. J. Green’s Concordance to the Book 
of Common Prayer. The German letter addressed 
to the Countess Ida Hahn on her two works— 
‘From Babylon to Jerusalem’ and ‘In Jerusalem,’ 
in Germany generally ascribed to Dr. Nitzsch, 
of Berlin, has been ‘translated and published by 
Mr. Parker. It is very clever, and will probably 
| amuse and interest the readers of that Lady’s former 
novels. The restless longing after new sensations, 
and the logicless action of a vain and ambitious 
| mind, have seldom been analyzed so well or sati- 
rized so keenly as in Babylon and Jerusalem. A 
sharp preface from the translator also adds to the 
reader's zest.—Mr. Henry White’s Sacred History 
from the Creation of the World to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem is a school book having few pretensions 
to novelty of plan or matter. The Scripture 
narrative is closely adhered to; and we see no evi- 
dence that the writer has availed himself of either 
criticism or scholarship in his transcription from 
the Jewish records. 
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A few other works, whose subjects or modes of 


disposed of in a single paragraph.—The Church of 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Reception of M. de Montalembert. 


Paris. 
I was doubting whether I should address you on 
the subject of the reception of M. de Montalembert 
atthe Académie Frangaise,—and had almost settled 
the question in the negative, from fear lest the 
epg nature of the interest it excited should 
ead me on to dangerous ground,—when I received 
the last number of the Atheneum. AsI see you 
have alluded to the curious conflict which arose 
between the Government and the Academy con- 
cerning the publication of the proceedings on that 
occasion, it strikes me that your readers will be 
glad to know that our Censwre-loving rulers here 
have been obliged to yield to a power whose resis- 
tance meets them at every turn, and whose force in 
the present day even a dictator must learn to take 
into account,—I mean public opinion. M. de 
Montalembert’s speech has been printed without 
mutilation (M. Guizot’s contained no objectionable 
passages); and as most people on your side of the 
Channel are in blissful ignorance of the exact effect 
of censorship, I apes picking out the guilty 
passages for the edification of your readers, at the 
risk of seeing myself mutilated in my turn by the 
anti-political censorship of the Athenewm. These 
passages are now eagerly read by all those who 
could not obtain admission to the Academical sit- 
ting; and who easily know where to look for 
them, —rows of tantalizing dots in the newspapers 
having previously indicated tech ote oy the 
place where any excision had been made. I have 
not been able to account for this concession to 
the right of authorship,—or to understand why the 
same arbitrary power that strikes out a passage 
should not insist on effacing all trace of its exis- 
tence. But so itis. The means at the dis of 
the Academy to force the Government to allow the 
publication of es which are its own condem- 
nation do not at first sight seem great; but they 
were nevertheless very powerful,—as the event has 
shown. 
You are aware that after the reception of a 
new member into the Academy, it is customary 
for him to be presented to the ‘‘ head of the Go- 
vernment” (we require here very vague words to 
designate the sovereign ae whoever he may 
be. This ceremony is always performed by the 
member on whom has devolved the task of welcom- 
ing the récipiendaire in the academical sitting,— 
and therefore in this case M. Guizot was, by a 
singular chance, to be called on for the second 
time since 1848 to visit the President in an official 
capacity. The first occasion was, on the election of 
M. Nisard. Had not the speeches been printed as 
they were spoken, the Academy had, as you have 
said, decided that they should not be printed at 
all,—and that, as a matter of course, the visit and 
the presentation copy should be dispensed with. 
M. Bonaparte, who attaches importance to even the 
most minute privileges of sovereignty, was particu- 
larly anxious to retain this homage,—the renounce- 
ment of which would have rendered the antagonism 
between his power and the republic of letters too 
apparent to the general public. The Academy, 
besides, has never had the reputation of being a 
factious body, inclined to hostility towards the 
ruling powers. Its errors, indeed, have usually 
been in a contrary direction, as is generally the 
case with any body of men who have attained the 
summit of their career,—and any opposition from 
that quarter would have had great significance. 
In the present instance, however, the Academy 
may repeat with pride the boast of Lafayette, who, 
when asked ironically what he had been able to do 





"| for the triumph of his liberal doctrines under the 


Empire, replied :—‘‘Je me suis tenu debout.” The 
Academ - “stood up,”—and has gained its 
point. election of M. de Montalembert in 
the room of M. Droz took place nearly a twelve- 
month ago; his reception had been from time 
to time put off, to await some more quiet 
period,—which has never arrived;—and which, 
as often happens in such cases, after all took 
place just at the very juncture when it was likely 





to produce most agitation. At any time, in- 
deed, M. de Montalembert, one might be pretty 
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sure, would not receive his honours peaceably, as 
other mortals might. His talents are essentially 
of the militant order, and his eloquence is of the 
aggressive kind. If there is one subject particu- 
larly sore for his auditory, that is the one which 
he invariably chooses to discuss,—and his particular 
aim seems always, to try to what extent the power 
of his eloquence will earn for him impunity to 
wound his hearers. The honey of his praise blisters 
as it falls scarcely less than the venom of his sar- 
casm; and there are few living men who would 
not bave felt some trepidation at the thought that 
they were to be the subject of a public eulogium 
on the part of M. de Montalembert. There is, 
however, an appeasing power in death more potent 
than any living claims; and although there was 
much in the early opinions and works of M. Droz 
which under other circumstances M. de Montalem- 
bert would have judged severely, he managed to 
pay with grace a more than adequate homage to 
the amiable qualities and literary merits of his 
predecessor. The biography of M. Droz was, in 
truth, a singular field for the encounter of two 
such spirits as M. de Montalembert and M. Guizot. 
Never was there a more peaceful life, or one more 
remote from the stir and turmoil of public business, 
than his. He had written, when a young man, a 
treatise entitled ‘ L’essai sur]’Art d’étre heureux,’— 
and could boast at the close of his life when nearly 
eighty, that he had successfully put his theory into 
practice. Next to being happy, there is nothing 
more rare than to see men allow that they are so. 
M. Droz was one of the few exceptions to this re- 
mark. Not that his career had been marked by 
no vicissitudes: —the life of every Frenchman 
whose years stretch back into the preceding cen- 
tury must have been surrounded with crimes and 
dangers the influence of which none could escape. 
But the individual temper of the man gave him 
peace in the midst of strife. It is not incumbent 
on me, as it was on M. Droz’s successor, to dwell 
on the incidents of this quiet career,—quiet at 
least for the times in which he lived. I will 
only, therefore, sketch the outline briefly, so as 
to introduce M. de Montalembert’s most salient 
remarks, 

M. Droz came up to Paris about the year 1792, 
being then twenty years of age,—well imbued with 
the philosophy of the day, and disposed to adopt 
the Revolution and its consequences. ‘‘ Mon- 
taigne’s Essays were his Gospels,—Cicero, Horace 
and Plutarch his delight.” He witnessed the mas- 
sacres of September and the horrors of the Reign 
of Terror,—which, although they did not cause 
him to abandon the principles of the Revolution, 
rendered Paris hateful to him as a residence. Like 
many an honest heart in those days, he took refuge 
in the army; where his literary tastes did not for- 
sake him,—and he passed the leisure hours of the 
bivouac in making extracts from his favourite 
authors. His health, however, soon obliged him 
to leave the army for the more tranquil life of a 

rofessor; and in 1803 we find him once more in 

aris, pursuing his usual studies, admitted into the 
chosen circle of the Auteuil philosophers, cultivat- 
ing the friendship of Cabanis, and little dreaming 
that his memory would one day be eulogized by 
M. de Montalembert, the champion of Ultra- 
montanism, the ‘‘son of the Crusaders,” the Ca- 
tholic author of the life of ‘St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary.’ His ‘Essai sur l’Art d’étre heureux,’ his 
‘Essai sur le Beau dans les Arts,’ an ‘Eloge de 
Montaigne,’ and a novel lung since forgotten, were 
soon followed by a work entitled ‘Philosophie 
Morale, ou des différents Syst®mes sur la Science 
de la Vie.’ This latter work, written in an eclec- 
tic spirit quite in accordance at that time with the 
feelings of the Academy, opened to him its doors 
in 1824; and he shortly after published a con- 
tinuation, under the title of ‘Application de la 
Morale & la Politique’:—apropos of which M. de 
Montalembert made, and the Censure struck out, 
the following remarks :— 

“*He reduced all political syst to three principles— 
Force, Right, and Duty,—and recognizes Duty alone as 
legitimate. His eloquent indignation stigmatized by anti- 
cipation those men who, under ble Gover t 


e! 
excite revolutions, and consider such fearful convulsions as 
mere instruments of civilization.....His preference was in 


favour of the mixed, temperate and representative form of 











government which he at that time thought secured tous for 
ever. We have all shared his generous conviction ; we have 
all believed as he did in the utility and duration of the noble 
conflicts of the tribune, and in the continuation of a govern- 
ment, the very condition of whose existence was to govern, 
as it has been said here, dans le combat et par le combat 
méme.* We were unconscious, as he was, that we were even 
then doomed to the fate of Sisyphus, and that the rock 
which we had but just upraised would ever roll back on 
our weary arms. Although he did not belong to any of the 
fractions of what was then termed the royalist opinion, he 
was very severe on the opposition of the day that was 
already involuntarily undermining the throne and the insti- 
tutions that it pretended to defend. I must forbear the 
pleasure of quoting,—it would be attended with too much 
danger, and might too easily draw me on to allusions to the 
present. Shall I give youa single example? Here is what 
M. Droz wrote six-and-twenty years ago:—‘If we have the 
Republic, we shall not have a single day of liberty; we 
shall have two days of tyranny,—one under the mob, the 
other under some despot. Our republics are ies, of 
which the throne is vacant.’” 

But the real subject of M. de Montalembert’s 
speech was not M. Droz or his works :—it was the 
French Revolution. He dragged the Revolution 
like a culprit to the bar of History ; and constituting 
himself accuser and judge, pronounced a fulminat- 
ing condemnation. It was not the Reign of Terror 
or the blood-stained men of ’93 alone that he de- 
nounced :—the First Constituent Assembly —the 
noble aspirations of ’89—the very dawn of French 
Liberty—were alike enveloped in his powerful 
réquisitoire. Iam obliged to use a French word 
to express the acrimony of his accusation. Those 
who have heard a public prosecutor in the French 
courts of law will know how much perfidiousness 
and violence are implied in that word réquisitoire. 
M. Droz’s literary ert amidst philosophical 
and moral essays of the most peaceful kind, con- 
tained one work which might be turned into an 
engine of war,—and there was no chance that the 
‘son of the Crusaders” would let the opportunity 
escape of hurling it at the head of a faithless gene- 
ration. Indeed, I am convinced that had the 
deceased Academician written no other book than 
his novel of ‘Lina,’ his successor would have 
found means therewith to stir up the fierce fire of 
political passion. As things stood, the — 
tunity was not difficult to find. M. Droz had 
published a work of which the lengthy title 
gives a pretty clear idea :—‘ Histoire du Régne de 
Louis XVI. pendant les Années ot l'on pouvait 
prévenir ou diriger la Révolution Frangaise.’ 
Therein the author argues that neither the crimes 
nor even the errors of the Revolution were inevit- 
able,—and repudiates that doctrine of Necessity 
which so many historians have unconsciously 
adopted. He is the advocate of Free-will against 
Destiny, and sees no fatal connexion in the series 
of human events. I am not, I think, unfair in 
supposing that M. de Montalembert had the 
greater pleasure in approving the views of M. 
Droz from the circumstance that M. Thiers has 
been often accused—and not without some reason 
—of having in his ‘History of the Revolution’ 
sanctioned opposite doctrines. Now, if there be 
one thing which M. de Montalembert enjoys more 
than anything else, it is differing from M. Thiers. 
Be this as it may, he spoke with undoubted talent 
for more than two hours,—and on this ground I 
must decline following him. The French Revolu- 
tion does not yet belong to the past ; it is still 
within the domain of contemporary History. When, 
some years ago, the Prince de Talleyrand startled 
the Institute by saying, ‘the French Revolution 
which is still going on,” he spoke correctly. ; 
Proudhon is perhaps scarcely further from the truth 
when he speaks of the past as the Prologue of the 
Revolution ;—and we may say with M. de Mont- 
alembert in one of his censured p ns 

** That which our fathers—that which we ourselves—had 
taken for the complete work was only one chapter, one 
phasis. The Revolution has resumed its course: once more 
it has outstripped all our apprehensions—once more it has 
defeated prudence as completely as temerity. It has justi- 
fied every madman, and given confidence to every villain.” 

The above passage, and one or two others of easy 
application to the present régime, or involving a 
homage to past Governments, acquired additional 
importance from the eagerness with which they were 
received. A French audience is of all others the 
most quick ofapprehension,—and the distinguished 
crowd which thronged the Institute on this occa- 
sion was the very élite of French auditories. Be- 


* M, de Salvandy. 








sides hosts of literary men and aristocratic ladies, 
there was a cardinal in his red cloak, seated beside 
the celebrated tragedian of the day,—and number, 
of high ecclesiastical dignitaries, testifying by their 
presence the sympathy of the Church towards one 
of her most uncompromising sons, The mere 
sure of witnessing a literary contest was the 
attraction,—and _ political feelings redominated 
over all others. The last minister of the mo 

the staunch Protestant, the historian of Civiliza. 
tion, was to welcome as a colleague one of the sup- 
porters of the present régime (in its first days)— 
zealous Catholic, the biographer of St. Elizabeth 
There lay the interest. The conversations goin 
on around bore no reference to Literature or Art: 
and an eminent savant—a field-marshal of litera. 
ture—was heard to whisper to his neighbour, that 
of all distinctions he now coveted only one,—the 
impossible honour of presiding at a Court-martia), 
—I did not inquire who was the criminal he s 
longed to judge. 

Those who expected an intellectual collision be. 
tween the two orators were disappointed. M, de 
Montalembert’s attacks were all directed agai 
that abstract being, the Revolution,—and M. 
Guizot’s speech, with the exception of a few epi. 
grams relative to M. de Montalembert’s juvenile 
ardour for liberty, was courteous, and comparati 
unmeaning. It scarcely satisfied his friends, Now 
and then, the authoritative expression and proud 
gesture of the great orator might be recognized — 
but in Page there was an attempt at expressing 

pathy which was unsuccessful. It was felt 

t he would have received another man better, 
notwithstanding the religious zeal and conservative 
principles which were common to both,—and on 
which he complacently dwelt. But the sympathy 
of Christians of different sects, and of Conserva- 
tives who do not desire the conservation of the 
same things, is rather doubtful :—and on the whole, 
ge few men would have managed better than 

. Guizot. 

It is not one of the least curious results of the 
Revolution of 1848, that it has attracted attention 
to the proceedings of the French Academy. Ash 
as it was one of many old institutions, it exci 
little interest,—some ridiculed, and many over 
looked, its existence; but now that it may fairly 
be termed the only relic of the past that France 
possesses, it acquires extrinsic value. I am not 
aware that any intentions exist in influential quar- 
ters of attacking this ancient institution, whi 
has outlived so many revolutions; but it is certain 
that the following peroration of M. de Montalen- 
bert’s discourse was struck out by the inexorable 
censure :— 

** At a time when there were still ‘ grands seigneurs, ove 
of them the Marshal-Prince de Beauvau, who was proud 
of being admitted amongst you, remarked that ‘ the greatest 
personages of the a solicited of you the honour 0 
becoming the equals of men of letters.’ If that was the case 
under the old social system, when all ranks were so 
and well defined, how much more must the French Aca- 
demy in the present day attract public attention and excits 
ambition, when all is confounded and lowered, when no 
position is secure, no dignity left standing,—when it 
remains, the sole vestige of the past which has been spared 
> the universal ruin—the only living witness of our ancient 
glory. 

But I have so long trespassed on your time, that 
I must refer such of your readers as may be curious 
to know more of this chapter of er history to 
the printed speeches. ey are easily obtained 
from all the booksellers,—and are well worth 
reading. F. P. 





THE “ FOUL RAID.” 

In the Atheneum of February 7 [p. 163], ther 
is a passage which bears so heavily and so unjustly 
on the accuracy—perhaps I ought rather to #y 
on the honesty—of Dr. Lingard as a historia, 
that I cannot help calling your attention to it. It 
is extracted from an anonymous publication & 
titled ‘ History of England and France under | 
House of Lancaster;’ and though in its original 
position it might have attracted but little notice 
yet, when honoured by your approbation, and dig: 
nified by a place in your columns, it assumes # 
importance to which it could not otherwise bave 





aspired. I trust therefore to your sense of justice 
for the admission of the following remarks. 
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The e in question relates to the incursion 
of the Scots in 1417, and to the part which the 
Lollard chief, Sir John Oldcastle, is said to have 
taken in suggesting or promoting that event. In 
it, the writer tells us, either positively or by impli- 
cation, that Dr. Lingard represents the connexion 
of the Lollards with the movement of the Scots 
“as an undoubted fact ;” that for this “‘undoubted 
fact” he cites the authority of three writers, of 
whom two are wholly silent on the subject ; and 
that the solitary evidence of the third, though it 

es Cobham with having attempted to bribe 
the Scots, and having met Douglas at Pontefract, 
does not in reality prove the inroad of the invaders 
to have been the ‘‘ consequence” of any machina- 
tions on the part of the Lollards. To these, as 
well as to some ancillary assertions of minor im- 

hazarded in the same passage, the following 
pont strictures will apply. 

1st. It is not true that Dr. Lingard represents 
the connexion of the Lollards with the Scots as 
“an undoubted fact.” In the earlier editions, 
indeed, of his history, he had spoken of it without 
doubt or hesitation. But subsequent reflection 
seems to have suggested to him the possibility of 
cavil. He saw probably that exception might be 
taken to a statement which, however unquestion- 
able in other respects, was supported by the direct 
evidence of only one writer; and accordingly, in 
the last and corrected edition of his work, he 
qualifies his expression, and relates the circum- 
stance as a matter rather of report than of cer- 
taintv;—“‘ in consequence, it is said, of a secret 
understanding,” &c. (vol. iii. p. 511, ed. 1849). 

2nd. It is not true that Dr. Lingard cites as his 
authority for this statement the three writers Wal- 
singham, Fordun, and Thomas of Elmham. To 
an author who has undertaken to enlighten us on 
the subject of history, it can scarcely be unknown 
that, when, at the close of a narrative describing 
any icular transaction, a reader is referred to 
aseries of authorities, it is not understood that all 
the authorities so produced are vouchers for each 
individual circumstance, but simply that each cir- 
cumstance will find its evidence among them ; that, 
while one writer testifies to one incident, a second 
bears witness to another ; and that the combina- 
tion of all supports and verifies the narrative. 
Yet it is by a pretended ignorance of this fact 
that Dr. Li ‘s anonymous assailant has con- 
trived to misrepresent him. To the statement 
relative to the Lollards and their chieftain the 
historian has ~~ no distinct or separate refer- 
ence whatever. He simply speaks of the ‘‘ under- 
standing” which ‘‘ is said” to have existed between 
the Scots and their abettors, but without citing any 
authority. He then describes its consequence, in the 
inroad of Albany and Douglas ; and having men- 
tioned the unexpected appearance of the Dukes of 
Bedford and Exeter, the dismay of the invaders, and 
the precipitate retreat and dismissal of the Scottish 
forces, he contents himself with a general refer- 
ence, and appeals in a note to the authorities on 

the narrative is founded,—to Walsingham 
for the intrigues of Cobham and his adherents ; to 
Fordun and Thomas of Elmham for such incidents 
as those writers supply. 
’ 8rd. To what, however, it may be asked, does 
the testimony of Walsingham amount! If we are 
eve our anonymous critic, that historian 
merely asserts ‘‘that Cobham addressed the Scots 
with promises of large sums of money, and that he 
met Douglas at Pontefract.” But Walsingham 
says much more. He tells us that the object of 
the meeting between Cobham and Douglas was to 
engage the latter in the task of rousing his country- 
men, and inducing them to invade the kingdom 
the absence of Henry in France; that in 
Tecompence for his services, the Scot was to receive 
4 large sum of money ; and that it was in conse- 
quence of this ment, and with a view to the 
Securing of the reward, that he soon a fter advanced 
With his forces to lay siege to Roxbu rgh :—Scotus 
werd, auri sacra fame coactus, non multd post con- 
Bit suos venire fecit, &c.—(Walsingham, 398, 
1603). I stop not to inquire whether the 
story itself may, or may not, be as absurd as our 
tritie would represent it;—that is a matter of 


with this passage open before him, could he venture 
to insinuate that Dr. Lingard had made an unfair 
use of his authority ? 
4th. A few words will dispose of the rambling 
assertions contained in the remaining part of the 
extract to which I am referring. The letter of 
Henry, and the information conveyed to him of a 
design set on foot by the Duke of Orleans, afford 
no proof that Cobham was not engaged in further- 
ing that project. The two things are perfectly 
compatible. ‘‘A man of the Duke of Orleans,” as 
Henry was told, may have solicited the aid of 
Albany,—and Cobham may, nevertheless, have 
intrigued with the same party for the same pur- 
pose, and employed his influence and his promises 
to engage him in the undertaking. As to the ‘‘in- 
accuracy " of Fordun, it proves nothing against the 
statements of Walsingham (398), and Livius (56), to 
say nothing of Elmham, who both agree in assigning 
the Scottish inroad to the autumn of 1417, and con- 
sequently to a period anterior to the death of Cob- 
ham :—and, with regard to Dr. Lingard’s ignorance 
of ‘Scotch antiquities,” I believe it will be found 
by any person who shall turn to the volume, and 
read the passage as he has printed it, that he knew, 
and has told, quite as much respecting the mean- 
ing of the expression “‘ Foul Raid” as can be 
found in the lucubrations of our sagacious critic. 
am, &c., M. A. TIERNEY. 
Arundel, Feb. 17. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tue Keeper of the Printed Books—active when 
left to himself, but unwilling when driven—has 
just made some additions of importance to the 
collection of the British Museum. What would 
Ames and Dibdin say to the discovery, in clean 
condition and wide margin, of a work printed 
by Caxton, of which we have no other account 
than what is obtained from the volume itself? 
Such is the case,—and this is one of the ad- 
ditions to our treasures of which Mr. Panizzi 
may properly trumpet forth to Parliament in his 
next Report. Another acquisition is the Ben 
Jonson volume, with the unpublished verses in 
Ben’s own har apace | neat handwriting, to which 
we referred last week. Here are the verses,— 
kindly supplied to us “‘ by authority.”— 

To the Most Noble and above his Titles 
Robert Earle of Somerset. 
They are not those, are present wth theyr face, 
And clothes, and guifts, that only do thee grace 
At these thy nuptials; but, whose heart and thought 
Do wayte upon thee: and theyr Loue not bought. 
Such weare true Wedding robes, and are true Freindes, 
That bid, God give thee ioy and haue no endes 
W’'h I do, early, vertuous Somerset, 
And pray, thy ioyes as lasting bee, as gret. 
Not only this, but euery day of thine, 
W'th the same looke, or wth a better shine. 
May she, whom thou for spouse to-day dost take 
Out-bee yt Wife, in worth, thy freind did make: 
And thou to her, that Husband, may exalt 
Hymens amends, to make it worth his fault. 
So be there neuer discontent, or sorrow 
To rise wth eyther of you, on the morrow. 
So be yo’r Concord, still, as dcepe as mute ; 
And euery ioy in mariage, turne a fruite. 
So may thy Mariage-Pledges’, comforts proue : 
And euery birth encrease the heate of Love. 
So in theyr number may you neuer see 
Mortality, till you a mortal! bee. 
And when your yeares rise more, than would be told 
Yet neyther of you seeme to th’ other old. 
That all, yt view you then, and late may say, 
Sure this glad payre were maried but this day. 
Brn Jonson. 
ree wey may learn a lesson from these verses 
—for Gifford boldly boasts in his ‘ Life of Jonson,’ 
that Ben did not degrade his muse to sing the 
second nuptials of Lady Frances Howard. How 
little did that acute Editor foresee what was to 
turn up and overturn his assertion ! 

If the Keeper of the Printed Books at the 
Museum has been active—the Keeper of the MSS. 
has been still more so. Sir Frederick Madden has 
just secured to us the world-famous Bedford Missal 
—made for the Regent Duke of Bedford, the bro- 
ther of Henry the Fifth (Prince Hal), and one of 
those treasures which drew many visitors to Liver- 
ar the residence of its last r, Sir John 

‘obyn. The art of the Bedford Missal is not equal 
to the art of other MSS. in the Museum—nor, 
indeed, to that of other volumes secured to the 





judgment or of opinion, But how, I would. ask, 


by the wise "oo of three thousand pounds. 


But it is an illustration of our history,—and no 
place is so fit a casket for it as the National Museum. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuis week Government has introduced into the 
House of Commons the Bill n to the com- 
pletion of the copyright treaty, lately concluded 
with France. e incident gave rise to a little 
interesting talk across the table between Mr. 
Labouchere and Lord Mahon, the official and the 
man of letters, on the subject of our negotiations 
with other States. The President of the Board of 
Trade admitted that at present the Government is 
not engaged in any attempt to treat with Belgium 
and America in favour of a better recognition of 
the rights of intellect in the property which it 
creates. But he announced that as soon as the 
new Bill passes the Great Seal, copies of the con- 
vention with France will be forwarded to our 
various ministers resident abroad for communica- 
tion to the Governments to which they are accre- 
dited,—and that a special endeavour will be made- 
to effect an arrangement with the United States. 
So far this is satisfactory. But in dealing with 
America, would it not be better to adopt a differ- 
ent basis of negotiation? If English authors suffer 
from the piraciesof American publishers, American 
inventors suffer from the appropriations of English 
manufacturers. There is at present between the two 
nationsa reciprocity of wrong,—and to complete the: 
circle of justice the patent laws should be revised 
and amended as well as the laws of copyright, in the 
spirit of the suggestion of the Boston Post referred 
to in the Atheneum a fortnight -_ It would 
probably be found that the proposal for a copyright 
treaty laid on such a basis would contend very 
successfully against the objections which have- 
hitherto been opposed by the general American 

ublic to any restriction on their reading liberties. 
There is one point in the late treaty, the spirit of 
which both Lord Mahon and Mr. Labouchere 
seem to us to have misunderstood, —the rights 
which it establishes against translators. th 
ke of the rights conferred on translators as if 
they were of the same kind as those given to origi- 
nal authors though different in degree. It is not in- 
tended to maintain any right in a translator except 
such as he may derive by agreement from the man 
in whom all the titles rest. The clauses introduced 
into the convention with France are not designed 
to protect the piratical translator. The object is’ 
to extend the power of the author over his work 
in this direction also,—to give him the power to- 
select his own translator,—in fact, to secure to 
him a limited property in his works in other lan- 
es as well as in his own. 

r. Bentley requests us to state, in reference to 
some remarks male by us last week on the subject 
of the change of title which Mr. Bancroft’s work 
on the United States has undergone in the present 
volume—of which he is the publisher—that the 
change was not his, nor by his suggestion. ‘“When 
I tell you,” he says, ‘‘that Mr. Bancroft is now 
revising the earlier volumes of his history by such 
additions as will have the effect of almost consti- 
tuting them new works, and to place them in my 
hands, it will be obvious to you that the alteration 
of title was contrary to my interest,—as you very 
properly think. 

e are informed by Mrs. Howitt, in reference 
to a remark which fell from us at the close of our 
notice [ante, p. 168] of the ‘ Men of the Time,’ that 
she has been for some time preparing materials for 
a ‘Handbook of Illustrious Women in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’ Mrs. Howitt is anxious that 
we should state this fact, lest our former observa- + 
tion should have the effect of bringing some other 
writer on to ground which she has already occupied. 
We understand that Lord John Russell has 
granted to the children of the late Prof. George W. 
Hearn 100/. from the Royal Bounty Fund. : 

The Paris papers announce that the two vacancies 
in the French Academy have been filled up by the 
election of M. Berryer, the legitimist orator and 
M. Alfred de Musset, the dramatic writer. 

The Oxford University Press is more than usually 
active just now. Besides the new edition of the 





nation at the same time with the Bedford Missal, 





‘Life of Ormonde,’ to which we have already 
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referred,—-we understand that Burnet’s ‘Lives of 
the Dukes of Hamilton’ is about to be re-issued, 
and that two new and useful works are in the 
press, namely, ‘A of the Manuscripts 
contained in the Libraries of the Twenty-four 
Halls and Colleges which constitute the University 
of Oxford,’ p by Mr. Coxe, of the Bodleian, 
from the . in that library, —and ‘Fasti 


Catholici: a universal chronology,’ by the Rev. 
Edward ws 


rt the death of Mr. 


papers 
city, at the age ef fifty-two, of Mr. Dezeimeris, 
librarian of the Faculty of Medicine, and the writer 
ofsome well-known works on the science of his pro- 
fession and on agriculture. 

The same journals state, that Count Demidoff 
has amnounced to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris his intention to make a sojourn of three 

ears in Siberia,—accompanied by artists, men of 
rosea and savans to the number of twenty-five or 
twenty-six,—and has asked for a Committee of the 
Academy to furnish him with a programme of the 
experiments and researches which he should insti- 
tute in the interest of science. The Academy has 
aeceded to his request. 

From Rome we hear that the valuable library of 
the late Monsignor Molsa is on sale for the benefit 
of the Congregation di Spolia. Reference has been 

made in our columns to the squabbles of 
the Co jon and the Scolopi monks for the 
books of the learned prelate. The Pope himself 
has been appealed to in the matter; and his verdict 
being in favour of the former claimants, they forth- 
with begin to sell and scatter the precious ene 
treasures of the late librarian of the Vatican. The 
gation di Spolia is a branch of the Propa- 
establishment :—we infer, that in the opinion 
of the Congregation ducats are of more use in the 
work of conversion than folios and quartos. 

The Manchester people have commenced a sub- 
scription for the purpose of endowing their towns- 
man, Mr. Thomas Wright, with a small pension for 
the remainder of his life. The Mayor presided at 
the meeting lately held on the subject, and 300/. 
was subscribed in the room. We understand that 
the fund already raised amounts to between 500/. 
and 6007. The circulars speak of a “ national” 
subscription, — but we must repeat our former 
— , that a wealthy and spirited city like 

hester would do itself honour in reserving 
such an act of well-earned com 
deeds done within its own walls to itself. 

The Inquirer says, that a sub-committee has 
been uate by the special Committee of Trus- 
tees of Manchester New College, to collect infor- 
mation with a view to determining the questions, 
whether that College shall remain a separate insti- 
tution, or be brought into connexion with the 
Owens College in the same town, or with Univer- 
sity College, or University Hall, in London. The 

is to be presented, if possible, at the 
Meeting in June next. 

Mr. Charles Barry, the architect of the New 
Houses of Parliament, has received the honour of 
knighthood from the Queen. 

Last week a Correspondent stated some petinnes 
objections to the management of the Shak 

and we have now to announce the dis. 


tion for virtuous 


members, that 

at the last meeting of the Council, the following 
Resolution was unanimously agreed to:—‘‘ That 
it be recommended by this Council to the sub- 
scribers to dissolve the Society, and that the books 
which remain in hand be divided amongst those 
members not in arrear of their subscriptions, so far 
as the stock will allow, and with advantage of 
priority in propertion to the period of subscription.” 
We have to record the death of Mr. William 
Thompson, of Belfast,—which took place very 
ag im London on Tuesday morning last. 
a ee had been visiting our metropolis 

ohefy wi a view to making arrangements for the 


well known as a writer on various branches of 
natural history,—and one of his works ‘The Birds 
of Ireland’ we reviewed so lately as September last 
[Athen. No, 1246]. He devoted himself principally 
to Zoology,—though all branches of natural his 
tory and comparative anatomy received a share a 
his attention. Science is indebted to him for ape 
|} ardour with which he investigated the zoolo 
his native country, and the large number Pie 
= arom in the Annuals and Magazines of Natural 
story attest his great dilligence in this respect. 
He was an early friend of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science,—andatthe meeting 
held at Glasgow delivered in a Report on the 
Fauna of Ireland. He constantly attended its 
meetings ;—and subsequently to his Report in 
1840 he contributed many papers on the natural 
history of Ireland. It was owing to his efforts that 
the Natural History Section was so remarkably 
successful when the a umdian met at Cork. His 
investigations on the Zoology of Ireland were sub- 
servient to a great work which he had planned on 
the natural history of that island, and which, had 
his life been spared, there is no reason to doubt he 
would have completed. ‘The Birds of Ireland’ 
was the first part of this work,—and we understand 
that Mr. Thompson has left the larger portion of 
a work on the fishes of Ireland ready for the press. 
His loss will be deeply felt at Belfast,—in the 
institutions of which city he took deep and active 
interest. Mr. Thompson was President of the 
Natural History Society of Belfast. He died in 
the forty- oneal year of his age. 
e American penny-a-liner is, as usual at this 
season, “up and doing.” The Horseshoe Fall at 
Niagara has had its usual newspaper fall There 
is a proverb which says—‘‘It is no shame to fall, 
—but a shame to remain down.” The great Horse- 
shoe Fall never does. 
The insufficiency of our present laws and en- 
dowments in favour of education receives more 
illustration than we can find space or leisure to 
record. The case of the Dundee public seminaries 
is somewhat peculiar. About twenty years ago 
these schools were built by public subscription at 
a cost of more than 7,000/.:—and by a curious act 
of the town council, the salaries of the teachers were 
secured on a part of the proceeds of a tax on beer— 
the conlanelt' tipplers being thus mulcted for the 
benefit of the rising generation—and the prosperity 
of the tutors being made to depend in a great degree 
on the fondness of the townsmen for beer! But 
the education so paid from the beerhouse had a 
tendency to destroy the source of its own revenue. 
Father Mathew, too, invaded Dundee,—and yet 
more, the duties on ale were modified. As beer 
became cheap, and drinkers scarce, the tutors began 
to starve. Thrown entirely on the fees of the 
classes, their stipends no longer reached the amount 
obtained by merchants’ clerks—and of late they 
have dwindled down to the level of porters and 
draymen. Rather than see the schools closed, and 
Dundee deprived of the means of education, the 
inhabitants have entered into a subscription with 
a view to the permanent endowment of their public 
seminaries. We understand that the amount sub- 
cribed is already upwards of 4,000/. 

The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land has, it is said, memorialized the Treasury on 
the subject of establishing a Museum of Economic 
Geology and Chemistry in Scotland. The same 
memorial on that Government will extend the 
Geological Survey to Scotland. 

How strange it is that states and individuals 
should feel so differently about historical monu- 
ments! France and England swarm with anti- 


churches, mounds, arches, columns, statues have 
recently acquired an absorbing interest for a thou- 
sand minds. Yet in their collective wisdom both 
nations at times exhibita whim for ignoring the 
grandest events of time. While old pots and pans, 
rusty nails and worm-eaten tapestries,—which, if 
they may be considered as “‘ the literature of past 
ages” at "ll, must be held to be in what the prin- 
ters would call a horrid state of ‘‘pie,”—while 
these unconnected fragments are pored over, and 
lectured on in so many learned assemblies, is it 





Cromwell or propose 

Lion? Yet we have known the first i 
committed in this 

second gravely oo 


quarian and archeological Societies. Ancient | daily 


pose to pull down the Waterloo 


troops, returning from the siege of Antwerp in 
1832, passed through the forest of Ardennes and 
over the plains of Waterloo, some hot heads mae 
to knock the lion down with cannon shots; but an 
9 suggested that they should rather draw his 

re his claws, and leave the beast standing 
— rn of power. What they had failed to do 
literally,  - —_ did yor. or and quite at 
their ease. Napoleon might take a lesson 
in such eee mgee from an incident in hig 
uncle’s reign. Before the great door of the cathe. 
dral at Coblentz there is a stone pillar having on 
one of its faces this inscription—‘‘ Year 1812, 
Memorable for the campaign against the Russians, 
Under the prefecture of Jules Doazan.”—Imme. 
diately below this inscription the words— 
“Seen and approved by us. The Russian com. 
mandant of the town of Coblentz, January 1, 1814,” 
The Russian officer knew better “than to destroy the 
historical monument of his French enemy ; with 
exquisite tact he turned Doazan’s pedestal into an 
evidence against his master—illustrating by his wit 
what time had already established as a fact. He 
achieved his end, not, like the mistaken iconoclasts 
of our day, by destroying the historical monument, 
but by adding to — completing it. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 
GxoLogicaL.—Feb. 4.—W. Hopkins, Esgq., Pre 
sident, in the chair.—The Rev. J. Gunn was 
elected a Fellow.—The following communications 
were read :— 
= the —- Border of the Highlands’ 









not strange that men should refuse a statue to 


Gn the voy he of Gold in Australia,’ by the 
Rey. W. B. Clarke.—In examining the geological 
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of the Blue Mountains of Eastern Aus- 
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he has on various occasions (particularly before the 
tralia, in 1841, the author's attention was attracted | British Association and the Royal Ynstitution) 
by the plutonic and metamorphic characters of the | developed the Australian phenomena; and, finally, 
axis of the range, and by the presence of gold in| he embodied his views in the article entitled 
the quartzites and in the detrital accum tions ‘Siberia and California,’ in the Quarterly Review, 
‘ved from the axial formations : evidence being 1851. Having next alluded to the diagrams illus- 
of the existence of gold within 80 and 60 | trative of the subject which he had exhibited, and 
miles of Sydney. By subsequent researches, the | to the useful new Maps of the gold districts by Mr. 
guthor’s acquaintance with the geology of the | Wyld, the author spoke of a geological discovery 
country was considerably py, vod 3 an 4 — — poy edheg _ vk dean. the 
convinced (as expressed in a letter, a quotation | Rev. W. B. Clarke,—viz., the e ce of many 
eel appeared in the Quarterly Review for | fossils of known Silurian ies on the flanks 
September, 1850,) that ‘‘ copper, lead, and goldare of the dividing range of New South Wales. 
in considerable abundance in the schists and | This pre og is ema for it completes in 
ites of the Cordillera” (Blue Mountains), | every way the resemblance of the Aust 
Finder these terms were meres all the alternations a = ong bag ens and carboniferous 
schistose formation, which occur between 27° | fossi n ) with the Ural Mountains, 
ome lat. That portion, however, being chiefly | the two chains being thus shown to be zoologically, 
allnded to that lies between the Liverpool Range |= well as lithologically, similar, and both possess- 
and Wiison’s Promontory. Having had ocular | ing the same auriferous “‘ constants.” Such con- 
proof that gold actually existed in many places ~ age —— obtain in the prolongation of 
within an area represented by 9° of latitude and | the Apalachian chain into Canada, specimens of 
4° of longitude, the author felt justified in extend- | gold from whence, exhibited by Mr. Logan, as well 


ing his assertion with respect to the presence of | as gold ores from Australia and different parts of 
in Australia, so as to embrace the further | the world, were laid before the Society. Sir Ro- 
extent of country throughout which rocks of a | derick regretted that he must dissent from a 7 
similar kind extend. After dwelling on the simi- nded by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, and whic 
larity of the geognostical characters of the Austra- | been printed in the newspapers, and repeated 
fan and the Ural Ranges,—his views on which | in the last communication, that the production of 
were published in 1847,—and on the meridional | gold in certain meridional bands of rock in both 


Cen: at the respective distances of exactly hemispheres has any fixed relation to the quadra- 
, 


Denmark and Germany); of the labours of scholars 
on the modern language of Persia; and of the 
various works relating to Arabic, Turkish, and Ar- 
menian literature, of all of which by far the larger 
portion has resulted from the labours of Continen- 
tal scholars,—in England these languages having 
been treated with comparative indifference and neg- 
lect. The publication of the Vedas, commenced under 
the patronage of the East India Company, forms 
an epoch in the history, not only of the religion of 
India, but of the whole ancient world. The other 
departments of Sanskrit literature were noticed as 
having been less cultivated ; but an imteresting 
series of works, consisting of translations from that 
ian Cor- | language into ancient Greek, was referred to as 
having brought the two most perfect forms of 
speech into friendly alliance. The labours of Indian 
archeologists were next in review, among 
which those of Cunnin: and Maisey on the 
Bhilsa topes, and of Capt. Gill on the Cave tem- 
ples,—whose copies of the frescoes in the Ajunta 
caves were now in the East India House,— 
were especially noticed; and accurate copies, 
made by competent persons, of the paintings and 
inscriptions in all similar structures were in the 
opinion of the lecturer very desirable and impor- 
tant.—Several works issued from the press of 
India were noticed, arrong which the completion 
of Raja Radha Kant Deb’s voluminous Sanskrit 
Lexicon, was announced ; and the cheap series of 
standard works published under the patronage of 
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that obtains apparently among the several ture of the circle ; inasmuch as the exploration of 
guriferous mountain-ranges, the author proceeds Northern Asia or Siberia has shown that the great 
to observe that the most recent intelligences enable | proportion of Russian gold-ore is not derived from 


him to state that the actual length of the auriferous | the Ural, but from numerous other similarly con- 


ranges is full 60 miles, if not more, reckon- stituted ridges, which occur at intervals through- 


from Summer Hill, which is the range separat- | out 70° or 80° of long. The author concluded by 


ing the waters of the Bolubula, an affluent of the recapitulating the data which he had been enun- 
lachlan, from the basin of the Macquarie, in | iating for some years respecting the distribution 
which the gold-diggers are now Se Sum- | of gold [see Atheneum, Nos. 920, 1143, 1167], 
mer Hill is not more than 10 miles east of the | dwelling particularly on the facts which the labours 
smmit of the Canobolas, a cluster of basaltic and of mankind had established, that auriferous vein- 
porphyritic hills, which have burst through the | stones in the parent rock had been usually found 
schists, and have transmuted also the overlying | to deteriorate in produce when followed down- 
fossiliferous limestones. Taking the width of the | wards; and that their originally richest portions 
auriferous region in this part of the basin of the having occurred in the upper parts of the rocks, 
Macquarie at 12 miles, we have here an area of the most prolific gold-fields were composed of the 
at least 720 square miles,—in a great part of which, | débris or drift which in former ages had been ab- 
either in the rock in situ, or in the detritus, gold stracted from the mountain tops, and distributed 
isfound in more or less abundance. Gold also, in gravel heaps on their sides. 
has been detected within a few miles of Bathurst, 
and on the west of the Summer Hill range, in the Asiatic.—Jan. 24.—The members met in the 
cupriferous region of Carcoor and Coombing ; and | evening, in accordance with the wishes of a large 
most probably as prolific a field exists south of that | number of their body, who were of opinion that 
district as to the north of it. occasional evening meetings would be more con- 
‘On the Anticipation of the Discovery of Gold | venient to many persons; and that a less formal 
in Australia, with a general view of the Conditions | and technical character might be given to such 
wnder which that Metal is distributed,’ by Sir | assemblies than is suited to the usual morning 
R. I. Murchison.—This memoir is chiefly a résumé meetings of the Society. It was intended that six 
ofthe author’s views on the distribution of gold in | such meetings should be held during the present 
Various parts of the world, as published during the | year,—and that every member have the privilege 
lat eleven years,—of some of which, specially | of introducing a friend (a lady or gentleman) on 
applying to Australia, the Rev. W. B. Clarke, the | the occasion.—In this, the first meeting, the ad- 
author of the foregoing memoir, appears to have | dress inaugurating the course of evening lectures 
been ignorant. Between 1841 and 1844 Sir Ro- | was delivered by Prof. H. H. Wilson, the Director, 
terick published descriptions of the auriferous|who took a survey of the labours of Oriental 
of the Ural Mountains on different | scholars, during the last year or two, in various 
(tasions, as read before the Geological Society and | parts of the world, more especially in connexion 
the British Association. In 1845 he compared the | with the objects of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Tattern chain of Australia (Trans. Royal Geogr. | After a review of the general objects and results 
st then just described by Strzelecki, with the | of Oriental studies, the Director entered into some 
Uni Mountains. In 1846 he addressed the Cor- | details of the recent labours of investigators in 
tin miners, and recommended any of them | different paths of research :—those of Rawlinson, 
Who were unempl to emigrate to New South | in ym the first successful essays of Grote- 
Wales, and dig for gold in the débris and drift on | fend, Burnouf, and Lassen in deciphering the 
the flanks of what he had previously termed the | cuneiform Persian inscriptions were anterior to 
‘Australian Cordillera,” in which, from similarity | the limit of time to which his survey was directed ; 
With the Uralian phenomena, he anticipated that | but the critical inquiries of Hincks, Holtzmann, 
would be certainly found (Trans. Royal Geol. | and Oppert relative to those inscriptions, some of 
Cornwall, 1846). In 1848 he received letters| which were yet in progress, and their connexion 
Speculators resident in Sydney and Adelaide, | with the still more interesting jan monu- 
Sying that in consequence of his writings they | ments now in course of publication by the Society, 
tad sought and obtained gold, specimens of which | naturally brought them within the survey; and a 
Were sent; whereon the author wrote to Earl| general view was given of the results attained, to- 
; minister for the Colonies, referring to his — with their relation to the history of the 
as being about to be realized in a| Jewish monarchies, as recorded. in the Bible. 

tamer which might operate a great change in the | The Professor then gave a résumé of the recent 
ublications in relation to the Zend and Pehlevi 





Government in the Bibliotheca Indica was referred 
to, as affording valuable aid to the student at a 
cheap rate. Great activity had prevailed among 
the natives, and no less than 110 distinct works, 
from the lithographic presses of Agra, Delhi, and 
other places, had been received in England in little 
more than a twelvemonth. The Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago was referred to as full of vabu- 
able information; and some other publications 
relating to that portion of Asia were noticed, 
Nothing of importance relating to Chinese litera- 
ture had been lately publi in England ; for 
although we possess some eminent Chinese scholars, 
or large stores of Chinese books, the of 
China had always been more assiduously cultivated 
in France, where much was still doing. The lec- 
turer made some closing remarks on the general 
neglect of Oriental literature in England, the great 
interest and importance of it being scarcely at all 
known; and concluded with the assurance that men 
of studious habits and inquiring minds will find 
much to reward research, much to gratify taste, 
much to interest, much to enlighten in lan- 
guages and literature of the East.—The Hon. Percy 
Smythe was elected into the Society. 





Awytiquaries.—Feb. 12.—Viscount Mahon in 
the chair.—G. Scharf, Esq. was elected.—The 
committee appointed to examine and report on the 
body wrapped in cerecloth lately discovered in the 
crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, made an elaborate 
statement of the circumstances under which it 
had found, its appearance, condition, and his- 
my They entered into a variety of historical 
an 


other particulars, leading to a strong opinion 
that it was the body of William Lyndewood, or 
Lyndwode, Bishop of St. David's, author of the 
well-known work entitled ‘Provinciale,’ on the 
Canons of the Church, and a statesman much em- 
ployed by Henry the Fifth in the affairs of govern- 
ment. ‘This portion of the report contained a 
complete life of Lyndewood, chiefly made up from 
Tanner and from the records of the Privy Council. 
It is remarkable, as was observed, that none of 
our ordinary biographies contain the slightest 
notice of a man so eminent; and the Committee 
did good service in collecting together all the 
known circumstances of his career, from his boy- 
hood to his death, and weaving them into a con- 
secutive narrative. The precise year. of his birth 
does not seem to have been ascertained, — but 
he died in 1446, at about the age of 70. He was 
educated at Cambridge; and subsequently sent 
by Henry the Fifth both to France and to Spain 
blic business. He was not made Bi of 





on 
St. id’s until late in life; and then he built a 


chantry in the chapel of St. Stephen’s, where he 








From that time until the ical esta- 
bishunent of the view on an extensive scale in 1851, guages (principally issued from the presses of 


was interred. The curious particulars of his wil 
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had been obtained from the archives at Lambeth ; 
so that this new biography was rendered as com- 

lete as possible from all sources of information. 
When the body was found, the crozier (or more 
properly, as we have observed, pastoral staff) was 
lying across it from the left shoulder to the right 
foot. One main purpose of the report seemed to 
be, to remove a notion that the corpse had been 
treated with needless disrespect. As we have 
mentioned, careful drawings had been made of the 
-appearance of the relic,—and a cast has since been 
Pa of the face, the features of which are in a 
singularly perfect state. This cast was to be pro- 
duced for the inspection of members at the next 
meeting. 

Some discussion followed, principally on the 
question of the separate printing of the Report; 
but as the President stated that the volume of the 
“Transactions of the Society containing that and 
other papers would be ready for delivery in less 
than two months, the matter was not pressed. 

Mr. Collier produced, for the gratification of 
antiquaries interested in literary curiosities, his 
folio Shakspeare of 1632, containing as our ers 
have been informed, almost innumerable early 
manuscript alterations and emendations of the text. 
It gave great satisfaction, and excited strong in- 
terest :—but as we have already inserted two letters 
from Mr. Collier himself on the subject, it is not 
necessary for us to say more here. 


Roya Socrery or Lirerature.—Feb. 12.— 
Lord Carlisle, President, in the chair.—The Secre- 
tary read a paper by the late Mr. J. Belfour ‘On 
the Religious Ceremony of Washing the Hands.’— 
The r consisted of remarks and passages col- 
lected 1 from Scripture and many classical and other 
authors, calculated to throw light on the cireum- 
«tance of Pilate’s washing his hands while protesting 
his innocence of the blood of Christ. It has been 
supposed that Pilate observed the ceremony with 
‘calms to the commandment, Deut. xxi., that 
if a murder were committed, and the perpetrators 
‘could not be discovered, the ancients of the city 

where the body was found should declare their 

innocence of the crime by the washing of hands 

and other ceremonies. That the Roman procurator, 

however, intended any such deference to a custom 

of the Jews, is extremely improbable in itself; and 
-that improbability the writer confirmed by adducing 
the evidence of various ancient authors that the 
‘same custom was common among Pagan nations, 
and in particular among Pilate’s countrymen, the 
Romans. The performance of religious rites, or 

any act whatever of peculiar solemnity, was in 
ancient times preceded by ablution of the hands, 
and sometimes of the feet and even of the whole 
body. The Persians observed this ceremony before 

entering their temples ; the Greeks believed that 
they thereby cleansed the conscience from impurity. 
‘The Romans applied it more generally; they not 
-only before passing sentence of death protested 
that in so doing they were guiltless, and signified 
‘their innocence by washing their hands,—but we 
find in Virgil and other writers frequent allusions 
to the fact that before sacrificing or offering any 
-other solemn service to the Gods, the officiating 
rsons, and even their attendants, were purified 

y ablution—generally in running water—‘“ flu- 

mine vivo” —‘‘fluviali lympha,” —the waters of 
fountains or streams being the purest, and hence 
considered sacred. In the same manner, they 
solemnly protested their innocence of fraud, or any 
other stain of moral turpitude; and the primitive 
Christians, in adopting this significant ceremony, 
carried it to the length of not touching any sacred 
thing—the books of Scripture, for example—until 
they had first washed their hands. 


InstituTE OF British ARcHITECTS.-—Feb. 9.— 
Prof. Cockerell, V.P., in the chair.—The discus- 
sion on the Polychromy of Greek Architecture was 
resumed. The chairman gave some interesting 

rticulars of the traces of painting discovered by 

im at the temple at Egina, in the year 1811, when 
the well-known sculptures now at Munich were 
brought to light; and he advocated the supposi- 
tion that colour was only sparingly employed in 
Greek architecture.—M. De Jong, of Amsterdam, 








of polychromy in modern architecture, as he con- 
sidered it a violation of all principles of correct and 
refined taste.—Herr Licht, of Berlin, offered some 
observations on the intention of the ancient Greeks 
in employing it, and on its application to modern 
architectural construction, especially to construc- 
tions in iron.—Mr. J. D. Harding utterly re- 
probated the use of colour both architecturally and 
as applied to sculpture; but suggested the advan- 
tage that might be taken of different coloured 
marble stones to produce the effect of colour in 
external architecture.—Mr. Owen Jones strongly 
——- that the Greek temples were completely 
coloured, and imagined that this must have been 
done in a tasteful and harmonious manner. He 
was inclined to believe that the columns of the 
Parthenon were originally gilt. After some re- 
marks by Mr. Penrose and Mr. I’Anson, Prof. 
Donaldson replied to some of the objections which 
had been made to M. Hittorff’s theory. He ex- 
pressed his belief that colour was employed on all 
parts of the Greek temples,—and that the Greeks 
even painted their statues. 


Linngean.—Feb. 3.—R. Brown, Esq., in the 
chair.—The Herbarium of the late Dr. Withering, 
author of the well-known work ‘A Botanical 
Arrangement of the British Flora,’ was presented 
to the Society by his grandson, Beriah Botfield, 
Esq.—Baron Miiller, Mr. J. D. Salmon, and Mr. 
W. Wing were elected Fellows.—A paper was read 
by Mr. Newport, entitled ‘Further Observations 
on the genus Anthophorabia.’ The author having 
procured specimens last summer of the male of this 
genus, was now able to confirm his former obser- 
vation that it possessed eyes. They consist of a 
single stemmatous eye on each side of the head 
and three stemmata on the vertex. He also pointed 
out the difference between Anthophorabia and the 
genus Melittopia, with which it had been supposed 
to be identical. He concluded with some details of 
the habits of the genus Anthophorabia,—which is 
parasitic on the larve of bees, and lives attached 
to their external surface. 

Feb. 17.—R. Brown, Esq., in the chair.—A 
continuation of Mr. Joseph Wood's letter to 
the President, containing ‘Notes of a Botanical 
Tour in France,’ was read.—Mr. Curtis drew at- 
tention to the fact observed by M. Lortet that 
when Soldanella alpina flowered under the snow, 
a complete cavity was formed in the snow. M. 
Lortet attributed this to the heat given out by 
the plant. Mr. Curtis wished to know the opinions 
of the Society on this point. The President had 
not heard of the fact before. Dr. Lankester attri- 
buted it to the absorption of heat by the dark parts 
of the plant. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL, — Feb. 2.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The President, on 
behalf of Mr. Spence, exhibited a carved bamboo 
vase received from China by Mr. Bowring. The 
inside was perforated by one of the Bostrichide, 
the hard outside remaining untouched. The beetle 
appeared to be an undescribed species, and Mr. 
Spence proposed for it the name of Bostrichus 
Bambuce. Mr. Curtis remarked that bamboo was 
usually considered not to be liable to the attacks 
of insects, and was therefore imported for the 
purpose of making fences, &c.—Mr. Douglas, on 
the part of Mr. C. S. Gregson, exhibited a drawing 
on rice paper of the new British Bombyx, Gastro- 
pacha Ilicifolia.—Mr. Douglas exhibited specimens 
of Lithocolletis Carpinicolella, recently reared by Mr. 
Stainton from leaves of hornbeam gathered in the 
autumn and kept in a warm room.—The President 
exhibited a female of the Psyche, which Mr. Weaver 
contended was distinct from P. opacella, inasmuch 
as it had legs; but this being disputed, he had sent 
it to him for inspection. Unfortunately, the spe- 
cimen had been considerably mutilated in the 
endeavour to spread out the so-called legs, and it 
was not therefore in the best state for examination; 
but there certainly were, or rather had been, three 
pairs of slender, membranous appendages which 
were in the situation of legs, but they were only 
tubuliferous, not articulated. Mr. J. F. Stephens 
} ate ag that the specimen did not differ from the 
female of P. opacella; which species the President 











expressed himself decidedly against the adoption 


said he had not had an opportunity of examining. 


—Mr. A. White exhibited some insects, chiefly 
Coleoptera, taken by Dr. Hooper in the Sikkim 
Himalaya; and stated that some of the species 
were of special interest as confirming the views of 
Mr. Hope (in Dr. Royle’s ‘Himalaya’) of the geo- 
graphical distribution of insects.—F. Cox, Esq., of 
Van Diemen’s Land, was elected a Corresponding 
Member.—Memoirs were read, by the President 
‘On the Neuropterous Genus Mantispa,’—by Mr. 
Curtis ‘On the British Species of Acanthosona,'— 
by Mr. Dallas ‘On new Species of Hemiptera, — 
and by Mr. F. Smith ‘On Pediculus Melitte of 
Kirby.’ 


by. 


PHILOLOGICAL. — Jan. 23. — Hensleigh Wedg. 
wood, Esq., in the chair.—T. Watts, Esq. read a 
paper on ‘Cardinal Mezzofanti, his Genius and 
Attainments.’ The statement made by an ancient 
historian (Valerius Maximus, book viii. chap. 7), 
that a certain Asiatic king who lived before the 
Christian era was able to speak the languages of 
two-and-twenty nations, had appeared to many 
incredible. From the time of Mithridates to the 
present, a lapse of nearly 2,000 years, no parallel 
instance had been recorded; but for the future the 
name of Mithridates must yield to that of Mezzo- 
fanti. Strange to say, no memoir of this wonderful 
man had been given to the public by any of his 
friends, though nearly three years had elapsed 
since his death: The object of this paper was to 
bring together a few of the notices of him scattered 
through different publications. —Our space will 
only allow us to give a brief abstract of the most 
salient points touched upon by Mr. Watts.—Joseph 
Mezzofanti was born at Bologna,—the ‘ Conversa. 
tions- Lexicon’ said in 1771, the Daily News in 1774, 
but persons who saw him in 1820 conjectured his 
age to be forty. He first discovered his extm- 
ordinary power of acquiring foreign languages 
while attending the wounded soldiers of Napo- 
leon’s armies in the hospital of Bologna, to which 
he was chaplain. He lived constantly at Bo- 
logna till 1831, and was Professor of Greek and 
Oriental Languages in the University there, and 
one of the librarians. The troubles which arose 
out of the French occupation of Ancona after 
the Revolution of 1830 occasioned his being sent 
with a deputation to Rome, where he attracted 
the notice, and secured the regard, of Pope Gregory 
XVI. In 1833 he succeeded the famous — 
Mai as Prefect of the Vatican,—was made a Car- 
dinal on the 13th of February, 1838,—and died on 
the 16th of March, 1849—his death being hastened 
by the shock of the Revolution, and the exile of 
his protector, the Pope. The earliest notice of him 
given to the public seems to be in Stewart Rose's 
‘Letters from the North of Italy,’ in the second 
volume of which, p. 54, Mr. Rose says (Nov. 1817), 
“The living lion to whom I allude, is the 5 
Mezzofanti, of Bologna, who, when I saw 
though he was only 36 years old, read twenty, and 
conversed in eighteen, languages. He spoke all 
these fluently, and those of which I could judge 
with the most extraordinary precision. A German 
officer declared that he could not have distinguished 
him from a German. A Smyrniote servant who 
was with me declared that he might pass for 
Greek or a Turk throughout the dominions of the 
Grand Seignior. But what most surprised me was 
his accuracy, for during long and repeated conver 
sations in English, he never once misapplied the 
sign of a tense, that fearful stumbling-block t 
Scotch and Irish. The marvel was, if possible, 
rendered more marvellous by this gentleman’ 
accomplishments and information,—things rare 2 
linguists, who generally mistake the means 
the end.” Not long after this, a very ive © 
count of Mezzofanti was given by Baron 4act, 
the Hungarian astronomer, himself no mean 4 
guist, in his ‘Correspondance Astronomique, 
vol. iv. p. 191, for Feb. 1820. ‘‘The ann 
eclipse of the sun was a great curiosity for us, 
Professor Mezzofanti was another. This extra 
ordinary man speaks thirty-two languages, living 
and dead, in the manner I am going: to describe. 
He accosted me in Hungarian, and with a ~ 

liment so well turned, and in such ane 
| mal that I was quite taken by surprise. 





afterwards spoke to me in German, at first in 
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Saxon (the Crusca of the Germans), and then in 
the Austrian and Swabian dialects, with a correct- 
ness of accent that amazed me to the last degree, 
and made me burst into a fit of laughter at the 
thought of the contrast between the language and 
the appearance of this astonishing professor. He 
spoke lish to Capt. Smyth, Russian and Polish 
to Prince Volkonski, with the same volubility as 
if he had been speaking his native tongue. At 
dinner, after having chatted with him in several 
s, it came into my head at last to address 
him on a sudden with some words in Wallachian. 
Without hesitation, and without appearing to re- 
mark what an out-of-the-way dialect I had branched 
offto, away went my Polyglott in the same language, 
and so fast that I was obliged to say to him, ‘Gently, 
tly M. Abbé, I really can’t follow you, I am 
at the end of my Latin-Wallachian.’ He also 
knew another language, of which I had never been 
able to get hold,—that of the Zigans, or Gypsies.” 
Baron Zach again notices Mezzofanti in the fifth 
volume of his ‘Correspondance’; but Blume, who 
visited Bologna in 1821, says that Zach’s accounts 
are very much exaggerated (‘Iter Italicum,’ 1827, 
vol. ii. p. 152). Lady Morgan’s notice, about the 
same period, is less depreciatory than Blume’s, 
though in a tone of coolness, (see her ‘Italy,’ 1821, 
vol. i. p. 190). It was about this time that Byron 
saw Mezzofanti; and says of him, ‘‘ He is a walk- 
ing Polygiott, and 6 to have existed at the 
time of the Tower of Babel as universal inter- 
r. I tried him in all the tongues of which I 
knew a single oath, and = he astounded me— 
even to my English.” In 1820, Molbech, the 
learned and candid Danish writer, had an inter- 
view with him, and says—‘‘There is scarcely any 
European dialect, whether Romaic, Scandinavian 
or Sclavonic, that this miraculous Polyglottist does 
not speak. I found a German with him, with 
whom he was conversing in fluent and well-sound- 
ing German ; when we were alone, and I began to 
speak to him in the same language, he interrupted 
me with a question in Danish. He spoke this 
language with almost entire correctness. Mezzo- 
fanti isnot merely a linguist, but is well acquainted 
with literary history and bibliography, and also with 
the library under his charge. He is a man of the 
finest and most polished manners, and at the same 
time of the most engaging good nature and polite- 
ness.” — (Molbech’s ‘ Reise,’ 1819-20, vol. iii. 
p.319.) The German biblical scholar, Fleck, has a 
long notice of Mezzofanti in his ‘ Wissenschaftliche 
Reise,’ 1837, vol. i. p. 93. He says :—‘“‘ One fore- 
noon in the Vatican he spoke Modern Greek toa 
young man who came in, Hebrew with the Rabbi 
or scrittore of the library, Russian with a magnate 
who passed through to the manuscript-room, Latin 
and German with me, Danish with a young Danish 
archeologist who was present, English with the 
lish, Italian with many. He has never tra- 
velled, except to Rome and Naples; and to Naples 
he went to study Chinese there at the Institute for 
the education of natives of China as missionaries. 
He can distinguish between the Hamburgh and 
Hanoverian German very well; and even of Wen- 
dish he is not ignorant. He is said to speak some 
thirty languages and dialects, but of course not 
all with equal readiness.” The most unfavour- 
able notice of him was, in 1835, by Mrs. Paget, 
4 Transylvanian lady, by birth Miss Wesselenyi, 
Whose book was published in 1842 :—‘“ Mezzofanti 
entered, in conversation with two young Moors. 
His age might be about seventy; he is small in 
stature, dry, and of a pale unhealthy look. His 
whole person was in monkey-like restless motion. 
He speaks Hungarian well enough, and had read 
several Hungarian books: he even addressed me 
in Wallachian, but to my shame I was unable to 
answer. He asked me if I knew Slowakian. In 
showing us some books, he read from them in 
Modern Greek, Latin and Hebrew. To a priest 
who had travelled in Palestine he spoke in Turkish. 
ed him how many languages he knew; ‘Not 
many,” he replied, “for I only speak forty or fifty.” 
~(‘Olaszorszagi es Schweizi Utazas,’ i. 180.) An 
anonymous Russian traveller, who published some 
~etters from Rome’ in 1846, says—‘‘Twice I have 
“sited this remarkable man, a phenomenon as yet 


zofanti spoke eight languages fluently in my pre- 
sence: he expressed himself in Russian very purely 
and correctly. Even now, in advanced life, he 
continues to study fresh dialects;—he learned 
Chinese not long ago. I asked him to give mea 
list of all the languages and dialects in which he 
was able to express himself, and he sent me the 
name of Gop written with his own hand in jifty- 
six languages, of which thirty were European (not 
including their dialects),—seventeen Asiatic, also 
without counting the dialects,—five African, —and 
four American. He is one of the most wonderful 
curiosities of the Eternal City.” During the later 
years of Mezzofanti’s life a sight of the highest 
interest was annually to be witnessed in Rome. At 
the examination of the pupils of the College of the 

paganda, it is customary for each of the young 
missionaries of various countries to deliver an 
oration in his own language. At these meetings 
Mezzofanti used to attend and converse with almost 
all of the scholars,—passing with equal fluency from 
the dialects of the extreme West to those of the 
extreme East,—from Irish, which he spoke with 
ease, to Chinese, of which he was peculiarly fond. 
Though, as a philologist, he could not compare 
with Rask,—nor as a librarian with Magliabec- 
chi,—yet Mezzofanti was a phenomenon of pecu- 
liar genius, diligently and successfully cultivated 
to an extent without a precedent, and likely to 
remain without a parallel. His glory was to have 
been the greatest linguist that ever existed,—and 
we could not but feel that his name was one which 
would be justly memorable in the annals of mankind. 


INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 10.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was, ‘The Construction and Dura- 
tion of the Permanent Way of Railways in Europe, 
and the modifications most suitable to Egypt, India, 
&c.,’ by Mr. W. B. Adams. This paper was an 
historical record and critical examination of the 
various parts together forming the ‘‘ Permanent 
Way,” and of the numerous changes that it had 
undergone. . 


ton, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—‘On Electro- 
Magnetic Clocks,’ by Prof. Brande.—Mr. Brande 
began by adverting to the various opinions which 
had been entertained in reference to the mutual 
relations of electricity and magnetism previous to 
the grand discovery of Oersted in 1819. As soon 
as the influence of an electrical current upon a 
magnetic needle had been developed by the re- 
searches of that philosopher, many important appli- 
cations of the fact almost of necessity suggested 
themselves, amongst which the wonders of the 
electric telegraph were to be included. Another 
result of Oersted’s discovery was the electro-magnet; 
the power, namely, of conferring by proper adjust- 
ments of an electric current any degree of mag- 
netism upon a bar of soft iron: and inasmuch as 
these magnetic energies cease the moment that 
the electric current ceases, so we have it in our 
power to render any convenient form of soft iron, 
such as bars, or horse-shoes, powerful magnets at 
one moment, and at the next, entirely withdraw 
all their powers; and this, simply by making and 
breaking the contacts upon which the flow of 
electricity from voltaic arrangement depends. In 
this way a horse-shoe magnet was made alternately 
to lift and drop a weight, to raise and depress a 
loaded lever, and to bend and release a spring. 
These effects were merely due to the attractive 
force of the electro-magnet upon holders and bars 
of soft iron, with proper contrivances to prevent 
the interfering influence of the residuary magnetism 
which in such cases is more or less retained by the 
iron core of the coil. Another form of this appli- 
cation of electro-magnetism as a motive power 
consists in so arranging the electro-magnets that 
the poles may be alternately inverted, and so made 
to act upon adjacent permanent bar-magnets, both 
attractively and repulsively. These forms of the 
apparatus were exhibited. Mr. Brande then 
stated that on examining Mr. Shepherd's electro- 
magnetic clocks at the Great Exhibition he 
had been especially struck by the excellent 


power, its force being employed to give impulse to 
the pendulum, to propel the ordinary movement 
of the clock, and to effect the striking of the hour; 
no auxiliary weights or springs being in any case 
employed. Thinking the whole subject nae the 
attention of the members of the Royal Institution, 
he had applied to Mr. Shepherd for such informa- 
tion and assistance as he required, and Mr. Shep- 
herd had furnished him with the pendulums, clocks, 
models and diagrams then before them, and with 
most useful information in reference to the whole 
subject. Mr. Brande first explained the mechanism 
of the pendulum, which is se arranged as to make 
and break an electric circuit, and consequently to 
make and unmake a horse-shoe magnet at each 
vibration. Each time that the magnet is made it 
attracts its armature, which lifts certain levers: 
one of these is concerned in raising a weighted lever 
and causing it to be held up by a latch or detent ; 
the magnet is then unmade in consequence of the 
pendulum breaking the circuit, and the armature 
is released, when the pendulum lifts the latch, and 
allows the weighted lever to fall, which, in falling, 
strikes the pendulum so as to give it an adequate 
impulse: then the circuit is again completed, the 
armature attracted, the levers moved, the weight 
raised and held up by the detent; another vibra- 
tion breaks the circuit and releases the armature; 
the pendulum then raises the detent, the weight 
falls, and in falling its arm strikes the pendulum, 
and gives it an impulse; and so on. But the pen- 
dulum at each vibration not only makes and breaks 
the electric circuit of the battery which maintains 
its own action, but also, and simultaneously, that 
of a second battery, of which the duty is to make 
and unmake the electro-magnets belonging exclu- 
sively to the clock or clocks which are upon this 
circuit. These electro-magnets act upon the 
extremes of one or more horizontal bar-magnets, 
so as alternately to attract and repel their opposed 
poles, and which carry upon their axis the pallets, 
by the alternating motion of which to the right 
and the left, the ratchet wheel is propelled onwards 
at thé rate of a tooth each second, and the axis of 
this ratchet wheel carries the pinion which moves 
the other wheels of the clock. The circuit of the 
battery connected with the striking part of the 
clock is only completed once in an hour, and is 
connected with an electro-magnet so arranged as 
by means of a proper lever to pull the ratchet 
wheel attached to the notched striking wheel one 
tooth forward every two seconds, and each tooth 
is accompanied by a blow on the electro-magnetic 
bell. The number of blows depends upon the 
notched wheel, the spaces on the circumference of 
which are adapted to the number to be struck, and 
when this is complete, a lever falls into the notch, 
and in so doing cuts off the electric current, which 
is not re-established through the striking electro- 
magnet till the next hour, when a peg upon the 
hour wheel pushes the striking lever forward so as 
to cause it to be depressed by a similar peg upon 
the minute wheel. A very large working model 
of the clock and of the striking apparatus, con- 
structed for the occasion by Mr. Shepherd, was 
exhibited as well as a model of the pendulum and 
its appendages made under the direction of Mr. 
C. V. Walter:—to whom Mr. Brande was also in- 
debted for a signal bell, on the principle of Mr. 
Shepherd’s clock bells, for the pu of givi 
notice to the railway switchmen of the approac 
of trains in foggy weather. 

Society or Arts.—/eb. 5.—W. F. Cooke, Esq. 
V.P., in the chair.—‘On the Stearic Candle Manu- 
facture,’ by Mr. G. F. Wilson.—The science of 
candle-making is indebted for its existence to the 
eminent French chemist, M. Chevreul, who in 
1811 began his researches into the nature and con- 
stituents of fatty bodies. He discovered that fat, 
instead of being a simple organic substance, as had 
been previously believed, was a salt, consisting of 
a solid animal acid (margaric) and an animal base 
(glycerin), the acid being the inflammable part. 
In 1814 he further discovered the existence of a 
liquid acid (oleic) existing in lard, and forming a 
chief ingredient in many fatty bodies. His re- 


searches were continued for several years; and in 








‘nparalleled in the learned world, Cardinal Mez- 
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known work. He has recently been presented by 
the Société d’ Encowragement with a prize of 12,000 
franes. The first successful attempt to employ 
commercially these scientific discoveries of Che- 
vreul was that of De Milly, of Paris, who com- 
menced manufacturing in 1832. De Milly em- 
ployed a modification of Chevreul’s process for 
ting the acids from the glycerin with which 

they are combined. Tullow is boiled up with thin 
cream of lime, which causes the acids to forsake 
the glycerin and combine with the lime; the acids 
are then set free by combining the lime with sul- 
phuric acid, and the oleic acid is afterwards sepa- 
rated from the margaric by simple pressure. This 
is the process of ‘‘lime saponification.” A large 
cake of margarice acid, which had been shown by 
De Milly at the Exhibition, was exposed on the 
lecture-table. The obstacle to the success of this 
rage was its expense, the margaric acid requir- 
g nearly two-and-a-half times its weight of tallow 
to produce it. This obstacle was overcome by the 
firm of which the lecturer is a member, who, in 
1830, became possessed of a patent for separating 
cocoa-nut oil into its solid and liquid parts. In 
1831 the candle manufacture was from the 
Excise, and received in consequence a great im- 
The success of candles made from cocoa- 

nut oil was, however, not great, owing to their 
requiring snuffing; but it was discovered by Mr. 
James Wilson, while endeavouring to make cheap 
candles for the illumination on the occasion of the 
Queen’s marriage, that from a mixture of the cocoa- 
nut stearine with stearic (pure margaric) acid 
candles were produced which gave a beautiful light 
and wanted no snuffing. These are the well-known 
**Composite Candles.” The next step was the 
ification of the fat acids by distillation, and the 
suggestion of a method of doing this was 
made by Mr. George Gwynne, who proposed dis- 
tilling in a vacuum apparatus similar to that used 
in sugar refining. He afterwards, in conjunction 
with Mr. George Wilson and Mr. Jones, carried 
out his idea into practice, by distilling in an atmo- 
= of steam, which gave the same results as 
e air-pump, but without its manufacturing diffi- 
culties, which were found to be almost insuperable. 
@ process at present employed on the works of 
the company is briefly as follows :——‘‘ The raw ma- 
terial (at present palm oil) is exposed at a tempera- 
ture of 350° to the action of about 1-20th of itsweight 
of sulphuric acid, which has the effect of driving 
off the glycerin and of leaving the fat acids free: 
these acids, which are of a very dark colour, after 
being washed are transferred to a still from which 
the air is excluded by steam. The distilled mate- 
rial is subjected to pressure,—first at the ordinary 
and then at a high temperature, and the residue is 
the material of which the ‘Belmont Sperm Can- 
dies” are made. The process of distillation was 
commenced on a large scale at their works in 1844, 
two years before the opening of the factory of 
Messrs. Masse & Tribouillet, the first established for 
this purpose on the Continent. Arsenic and wax 
were originally used by Messrs. Price & Co. todestroy 
the large crystals which were formed in their ear- 
lier candles, and which disfigured their exterior ; 
but by pouring the stearic acid into the moulds at 
its congealing point, instead of at a high tempera- 
tare, it was found that the crystals were no longer 
formed. The machinery for making the candles 
was shown and explained; and as an example of 
the very large scale of the operations of the com- 
pany, it was stated that 800 miles of wick are con- 
tinually being converted into candles.—The latter 
part of the paper consisted of a relation of details, 
to show the moral value of the trade in palm oil as 
a means of gradually introducing civilization into 
Africa, and of thus putting an end to the slave 
trade. From the evidence of several persons well 
qualified as merchants and residents in Africa to 
judge, it is established, that hitherto the result of 
the trade has been to introduce a taste for the 
articles and institutions of civilization which was 
before unknown in the districts which are the seat 
of it: that any amount of palm oil (not to speak 
of other vegetable and animal products) can be ob- 
tained, involving a proportionate exchange of the 
, and a consequent introduction of the ideas, 


Syrro-Ecyprian.—Feb. 16.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—Dr. Camps made a communication ‘On the 
Upanishad,’ translated by Anquetil du Perron, 
and of which an analysis has made by 
Dr. Albert Weber, of Berlin.—A paper was read 
‘On the Builders of the Palaces at Khorsabad 
and Koyunjik,’ by Dr. Grotefend, translated by 
the Rev. C. Renouard. The names of the builders 
ascertained by Major Rawlinson to be Arkotsin, 
Bel-a-donim-sha, and Assar-adan-assar have little 
security, Dr. Grotefend argues, for having been 
correctly read. The first would appear to have 
reigned between the times of Cyaxares and Cyrus, 
and to have conquered a king of t whose 
name Col. Rawlinson reads Biarka or Biarku, but 
Dr. Grotefend reads Pharaoh Nechoh,—and who 
held his court at Rabek or Heliopolis. (Mr. Sharpe 
remarked that Thebes was a Rabek, or “ city of 
the sun,” as well as Heliopolis, and the more likely 
seat of empire). From this circumstance, and 
the details of the other campaigns of the same 
king as described by Major Rawlinson, Dr. Grote- 
fend thinks that the builders of Khorsabad may 
be identified with the Biblical Nabopolassar and his 
son, Nebuchadnezzar,—and the builder of Koyunjik 
with the Biblical Evil-Merodach, a Jewish distortion 
of Abil-Beredam. Dr. Grotefend’s opinion further 
communicated by Mr. Sharpe with regard to the 
north-west palace at Nimrid is, that that ace 
was built by the father of the king who the 
obelisk now in the British Museum, and that it 
was plundered by his fourth successor, or the builder 
of Khorsabad: that is, that it was built by Tiglath, 
the father of Shalman, and plundered by Nabopo- 
lassar. Secondly, that the south-east building bears 
the name of the builder of Khorsabad, and also 
that of his grandson and also that of the Persian 
Cambyses. Thirdly, that the south-west palace 
was built by the Babylonian builder of Khorsabad, 
and his two successors, and had additions made 
to it by Cambyses. Thus, Dr. Grotefend is of 
opinion that the interesting monuments lately 
discovered at Nineveh were the work of three 
periods, the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the 
Persian,—that the earliest was made by Tiglath 
and the latest by Cambyses. 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Jan. 26.—C. Jel- 
licoe, Esq., in the chair.—‘ On a New Columnar 
Arrangement in the D and N System, with an 
Explanation of a Simple Mode of combining the 
Factors constituting the same,’ by W. T. Thomson, 

.—The first division of the new set of tables 
constructed by the author exhibited for each age 
the logarithms of the values of 1/. receivable on 
attaining each and all the subsequent ages of 
human life, the natural numbers answering to 
these logarithms, and the sum at each age of these 
natural numbers for all ages greater than the given 
one. By means of this arrangement the value at 
certain rates of a deferred sum, its logarithm, and 
the value of a deferred annuity at any age, and 

stponed for any period whatever, were found 
~ inspection, and hence the many values of which 
they were the functions could be determined with 
so much the greater facility. The second division 
exhibited similar results for every possible combina- 
tion of age where two lives were concerned;—and 
specimens were shown in which the ages of even 
three, four, and five lives are combined. The 
paper concluded with an analysis of the methods 
pursued in forming the tables, and with a descrip- 
tion of the mode in which results based upon one 
rate of interest could be converted into others 
founded upon different rates. 
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Mex. Royal Institation, 4—‘On the Chemistry of the Metals,’ 
y Mr. C. B. Mansfield. 

— British Architects, 8. 
— Geographical, balf-past 8.— ‘Meteorological Notices in 
Egypt.’ % Mr. Hugh Tharburn, communicated by 

Capt. the Hon. H. Murray, R.N.—* Expedition of Fras. 
Galton, Fog F.R.G.8., from Wal into the 
Interior of Africa,’ communicated by the Colonial Office. 

* Consul Dixon’s Report of Journey from Tripoli to 
Ghadames, in North Africa,’ communicated by the 
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Mercer's Contraction of 





Screntiric Gossrp.—A Correspondent writes 
as follows.—“‘ For some time I have been using, in 
the collodio-iodide process, proto-sulphate of iron 
as a developer, and in conjunction with it free nitric 
acid. The proportions are about eighteen or 
twenty drops of the acid to an ounce of solution 
containing twenty grains of sulphate. In thig 
mixture the acid does not peroxidize the sulphate, 
but appears rather to unite with some of the iron 
as proto-nitrate of iron, so that there are in solution 
proto-sulphate and nitrate of iron and pre-sulphurie 
and nitric acids. The plan of Mr. Ellis for pre- 
ring proto-nitrate is liable to this objection, that 
if the acid be too strong it will form a pro-nitrate, 
or even if the process occupies too long. I have 
found it better to add a solution of sulphate of iron 
to nitrate of barytes in such proportion that I 
have about equal quantities of sulphate and nitrate 
of iron left. The sulphate of barytes readily sepa 
rates, and the clear solution may be decanted 
without filtration, and then forms a very effective 
developer.” 





FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Ir is rarely that talent in Art is hereditary,—but 
we find a case in the sons of Mr. Danby. Now 
that England has lost her great chief in lan 
painting, Turner,—Mr. Danby, the father, stands 
unquestionably at the head of the poetical landscape 
painters of his day. While following the same 
branch of art with the deceased master, the points 
of dissimilitude between the two are yet as great 
as can be conceived. Mr. Turner’s art was more 
creative and more suggestive—rather arresting the 
imagination by the force of its ensemble than grati- 
fying the reason in the analytic examination of its 
details. Mr. Danby is less excursive in his range, 
and contents himself with more positive pheno 
mena and special effects in nature, produced with 
greater care and elaboration. The sons of Mr. 
Danby follow worthily in the path which ther 
father has traced. In Mr. T. Danby’s Lake f 
Thun, Switzerland (No. 133) there are evidences of 
a more than ordinary mind grappling with a scene 
of no extraordinary promise, and evoking a poeti 
charm by the choice of an effect which is realized 
with minuteness and truth. On a landscape ove? 
which Wilson in his broad style might have lingered 
Mr. T. Danby has shed atmospheric warmth 
space. His picture has water that fai 
reflects the tones of the sky which it mirrors, del 
cate gradations that permeate the surfaces over 
which they play, and a style that while it is broad 
and simple ignores none of the facts that form the 
detailed features of the view. A Summer M 
in North Wales (34), from the same hand, th 
less conspicuous, gives confirmatory proof of 
and will aid in the establishment of Mr. Danby’s 
reputation. By Mr. J. Danby there is an excellent 
picture, Loch Lomond, Scotland (297). It has 
qualities which establish fraternity of feeling t 
corroborate that of blood. Ofless importance, 
of great merit, is Twilight at Sea (24) by the same 
hand.—Mr. Danby the Associate has one of 
classical views, A Scene in the Vale of Tempe (190) 
in which the individual forms of nature proper to 
the subject are applied with the poetic feeling for 
which he has already distinguished himself. 

To from the imaginative to the actual :—we 
have here two capital pieces by Mr. Lance, Pret 
(105 and 21). Both are eloquent of his parti 
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ture of much merit, as well for the truth and 
Penty of finish in the animals as for the clever- 
with which the figures and background are 
ht.—By the brother of the same artist, Mr. 
E.A.G , there is a clever little Jnterior of a 
Cabaret, Brittany (20)—the parts of which are 
carefully drawn, and the figures obviously studied 
from facts.—In Mr. Frith’s small female ee 4 
Wicked Eyes (95) we have one of those heads whic 
have won so much admiration when they appeared 
as contributions to his large compositions. The 
lines of the poet Moore are well illustrated,—while 
the expression has none of that pruriency with 
which illustrators too frequently interpret the 
same poet’s page. More for a certain air of truth 
than for any superiority of art we are led to remark 
on a small work entitled The Far West, a Gallop 
after Buffalo (70) by Mr. J. W. Glass. There are 
raciness and character in the heads of the two 
worthies in chase which there is no mistaking for 
other than Yankee. 

Mr. H. Le Jeune has a careful little picture of 
Rush Gatherers (91), and another of a Lady and 
Child (113), which attest the painstaking of the 
artist.—Nor must Mr. Hollins’s study of A Zra- 
veller (175) be overlooked for its truthfulness and 
clearness of colour,—nor Mr. W. J. Grant’s study 
of Evangeline on the Seashore (179). The latter is 
yery gracefully imagined, — though we confess 
to a wish to have made acquaintance with the 
hidden face and eyes which surmount such a form. 
—A Study of a Head (335) by Mr. W. Gale is 
worthy of notice for the careful drawing of the 
features;though thesame care hasnot been extended 
tothe contours. The picture is, nevertheless, an 
advance.—Mr. Frost has two works infinitesimally 
representing his style :— Galatea (373), and Wood 
Nymphs, a Sketch (389). The latter is mis-named 
“a Sketch,”—because we have rarely had occasion 
on such small scale to commend greater elabora- 
tion. This is a gem of its kind. 

The Port of London (157), by Mr. H. Dawson, 
is no very lively representative of the “‘ forest of 
masts” below London Bridge, and the broad 
stream which they cover. The proverbial impu- 
tities of the latter need no exaggeration :— and 
the picture suffers as a picture by the impure tints 
and ill-defined forms of which it is made up. It 
fils alike in the imaginary and in the actual. 

The two pictures assuming, we suppose, to be 
historic, entitled A Scene from the Odyssey (100) and 
The Entombment (187), by the Rev. E. P. Owen, 
are unworthy of the walls on which they are per- 
mitted to hang. They are wanting in all the 
qualities essential to the high walk at which they 
aim. The amateur practice which is now so fre- 

t must be regulated if it is intended success- 
fy meet the public eye. 


t is not easy to comment on the Deer Pass (58) 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, because it is not clear 
whether it is to be considered as a finished picture 


ora preparation for one. The scene is grand, and 
the treatment novel; but the snow-crowned sum- 
mits of the towering crags, and the animals—which 
are designed with the painter’s accustomed supre- 
macy—suggest the idea of incompleteness,—that 
to say, of the absence of that completeness in 
details for which this artist has been unrivalled. 
The minuteness of geological specification in parts 
rebuts the idea of this being merely a prepara- 
on for a larger picture,—while the less amount of 

ion in other and more important parts 
_ it — to arrive at the intention of the 

. t the picture is ndly suggestive 
of the rugged wa of the Sede ple from 
whom it borrows its name,—and of the difficulties 
With which they have to contend who seek health 
and sport in the pastime of deer-stalking. 

The advocates of P. R. B.-ism, as it is called, 
may have their predilections here gratified by the 
Works of three new aspirants for the distinction 
Which such eccentricities can confer. A sister of 
the order appears for the first time in the person of 
Miss L. M. Hill, with the Jnterior of a Study 

- Her picture, however, suggests but an in- 

of the pictorial epidemic.—We pass 

to Mr. W. B. Scott’s Boccaccio’s Visit to Damte’s 
alter (135) for a more rabid ease. There is in 
Work a sense of composition and of dramatic 





story-telling which it is painful to see marred by 
the “‘lothely shapes” and extravagant hardness 
affected in the human forms. The touching inci- 
dent has met with no sympathizing expression from 
the painter. His best intentions are ruined by 
the deformities of his dramatis persone,—and by 
the conceit and perversion which have gone so far 
back into the uneducated past for Art-language. 
But the worst example of this mania remains to be 
noticed in Hotspur and the Courtier (447), by Mr. 
E. Rainford. This is a travestie of Mr. Elmore’s 
able work on the same subject, exhibited last 
season on the walls of the Royal Academy. That 
the ‘‘trick ” of this unprofitable affectation is not 
difficult, is proved by the number of young persons 
who are annually falling into its silly snare. That 
it has ever before been done in so serio-comic a 
manner as in the picture before us cannot, we 
think, be averred. There could be no more effectual 
commenton the absurdity of the practice itself. The 
work reveals the obviousness in which commonplace 
and uninformed minds may take refuge on the plea 
of attention to the imitation of subordinate details, 
while evading the conflict with the revelations of 
human beauty or emotion. It is a caricature on the 
extravagant theories of the school,—a censure on 
those who would elevate it into consideration,—a 
libel on even the illuminated page of the medieval 
missal which it affects to imitate. 

There are signs of considerable advance in Mr. 
J. Gilbert’s Charge of Prince Rupert's Cavalry at 
the Battle of Naseby (221). The design is very 
spirited,—full of action and movement. There 
are breadth of light and shade, variety of tints, 
and harmony of colour. In the elaboration of the 
details there is, however, the same unphilosophic 
treatment which may be observed in some of the 
minor masters of the Dutch school. While a 
banner, a helmet, or the trappings of a horse are 
painted up with care and truth, the human head 
and expressionare far less cared for. The emphasisis 
thus laid on things of the most inconsiderable inter- 
est. Her Majesty the Queen holding a Drawing-Room 
at St. James’s Palace(330) is another picture by Mr. 
Gilbert resembling in its design those ingenious 
illustrations by this artist which appear weekly in 
the columns of a contemporary :—and both these 
pictures demonstrate that, with discriminating 
study, this artist may apply himself successfully 
to the illustration of the pages of our history. The 
study of the old masters and of Nature will not 
injure his thinking powers. 

Among our younger landscape painters few have 
shown more improvement than Mr. J. Middleton 
in Waybourne, on the Norfolk Coast (226). The 
scene is of no great interest save what it may 
derive from the legend attached—on what autho- 
rity is not stated,— 

They who would old England win 

Must at Waybourne Hope begin :— 
but an excellent picture has been made by means 
of a well-managed effect. A Fine Day in February 
(89)—a smaller work—is entitled to much com- 
mendation for truth and skill in the handling. 
A Study from Nature—Summer (400) is of like 
character. 

There is much merit in one of those smuggli 
scenes (472) in which Mr. H. P. Parker takes 
such delight. If not remarkable for fine colour 
or refinement of execution, it is so for originality 
in the piling-up of the group of figures and maté- 
riel : —also for its vigour and boldness.—There 
are here two historical pictures of the American 
school, by Mr. H. P. Gray, of New York, that must 
be with interest. They remind us of the 
times of West and Copley,—and are favourable 
examples of the aim of the painter across the 
Atlantic. They are called The Wages of War (145) 
and Repose (413). 

Of Mr. J. Stark’s three landscapes, the best is 
that entitled The Sportsman’s Rendezvous (49) :— 
the animals by Mr. A. J. Stark. Both father 
and son have wrought well in the presentment of 
a national incident.—Mr. Wingfield’s labours on 
the Interior of the Great Exhibition, Hyde Park, on 
the 1st of May 1851 (414) are mot to be envied. 
There could have been no more difficult subject 
for a composition of effect than the particular view 
of the interior which, in conformity with his inci- 





dent, he was obliged to deal with. The roof and 
sides of glass, the strictly geometrical details of 
galleries and columns, and the formal a: t 
of draperies, were intractable materials for the 
picturesque. It was in the transept, where the 
varieties of form supplied by the branching and 
twisted arms of the trees interrupted the sym- 
metrical forms of the glass background, or in the 
long-drawn vista interrupted by the large objects 
of furniture and sculpture, that favourable points 
were secured for the painter. Mr. Wi has 
done his best with an impracticable subject. 

Mr. Linton’s Scene near Naples (277) includes 
the delineation of human forms in er a oy 
has more of the historic than the local I. 
The painter has not, we think, been so successful 
aa on Femme which re pictures—ex- 

ibiting all the iarities of Venetian scen 
have made ina ie own. ~ 44 

Of the four pictures by Mr. F. W. Keyl, the 
Group of Sheep—the background a recollection from 
Grisdale Farm, Westmoreland (296) is first in 
excellence. It conveys good proof of Mr. Keyl’s 
Vigilance and industry. He is one of the few of 
our younger students of his own standing whe 
have not lulled themselves into security 
conceit or overpraise of friends. There are mar. 
here of steady advance. 

With Mr. R. M‘Innes’s Festal Band (517) we 
conclude our notice. There is great sense of 
beauty and grace in the female forms of which this 
picture is prodigal,—to the endangering of its 
variety. The artist has, however, entirely avoided 
that pruriency of treatment into which many of 
our painters fall when indulging in similar themes, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ten Centuries of Art. By Henry Noel Humphreys, 

Mr. Humphreys is well known as the author of 
several books on the illuminations of the Middle 
Ages, besides other illustrated volumes, with whose 
views we have not always been able to sympathize, 
His attempts at rendering popular in our day 
styles of Art which expressed the practice ofa time 
when the illuminators and other artists laboured 
under many disadvantages, appear to us unphilo- 
sophic. He who should recur for the forms of a 
present language to its transition periods in the 
Middle Ages would thereby sacrifice much of its 
copiousness and its beauty to mere veneration 
for antiquity.—On the present occasion, however, 
Mr. Humphreys is doing better service by giving 
to the public in the English tongue something 
like an epitome of the progress of Art,—which to 
those unpractised in foreign lore and untravelled 
in foreign cities is yet but partially known, The 
pages of many a learned folio and the practice 
recorded in many a surviving example supply him 
with illustrations, written and engraved ;—and 
these are identified with specimens which appeared 
in the Great Industrial Exhibition—demonstrating 
the fact of the reproductive rather than originative 
tendencies of the age. On the Industrial Arts an 
incubus seems to sit. A spirit like that which 
depresses the architectural imagination to the 
strict application of the Five Orders restrains the 
energies of the artizan. Under the influence of 
the party which dissents from classical, or as it is 
sometimes termed Pagan practice, the architectural 
designer and the operative artizan combine in the 
reproduction, to the most minute detail, of the 
Gothic types which the archzological spirit of the 
present age has hunted up and made familiar. 

That the sister arts of Painting and Sculptureare 
not free from this thraldom, let Mr. Humph 
show himself. Speaking of the ‘ Hunter’ by 
Gibson, he says—‘‘ All respect is due to it as the 
work of an artist whose persevering devotion to 
his calling has earned him the highest — 
in the British School ; but in his present and indeed 
in all his works, according to my own impression, 
notwithstanding their excellence of design and 
beauty of execution, there is an attachment to the 
by- gone and dead forms of the conventional 
beauty of classical antiquity, which « his 
productions of that living interest which a closer 
association with existing forms of beauty, of senti- 
ment, of style and of expression, might impart to 
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them.”—Further on he says, speaking of the same 
artist —‘‘ The excessive devotion to special forms of 
Grecian statuesque beauty often suggests the idea 
that the English statue one is admiring may be 
claimed piecemeal by Grecian predecessors—the 
torso by a Venus, an arm by a nymph, a foot bya 
Cupid, the head by a Diana.” “ Yet I would not,” 
he adds, ‘‘have a sculptor resort to mere indi- 
vidual portraiture, in order to give individual 
character.”—In his treatment of painting as an 
art, Mr. Humphreys is inconsistent with himself 
and untrue to the foregoing expression of his views. 
It is singular to find him, with his knowledge of the 
subject, straying from the course of reason and of 
taste implied in remarks like these into an ad- 
vocacy of the band of “devoted young artists,” of 
whom we have heard too much in the last few 

ears. The same objections which he justly takes 
in the case of the sculptor above named apply with 
yet greater force to these self-assumed reformers 
in painting,—inasmuch as while the former at least 
ck as his types the highest forms of Art beauty, 
the gentlemen in question follow out by pre- 
ference the accidents and deformities of common 
nature. It is one thing to avoid conventionalism, 
—another, to resort to the lowest or earliest and 
most ignorant forms of Art-expression. The arti- 
fice for arousing public attention can succeed but 
for a time :—its hold is prolonged only by means of 
such aid as men of the intelligence of Mr. Hum- 
phreys may lend to it, owing to a mistaken esti- 
mate of the enthusiasm of young spirits who 
“should be what they seem.” Neither can we 
think Mr. Humphreys more felicitous in his 
advocacy of lottery institutionsof Art when speak- 
ing of the necessity of supporting the efforts of our 
young artists. We thoroughly agree, however, with 
many of his views on print speculations. He has 
some judicious remarks, too, on the subject of 
national encouragement,—and emg observa- 
tions respecting the decorations of our club-houses. 
Hints for a gallery of Art conclude his prelimi- 
nary observations to an epitome of the history of 
Art from its dawn down to our own time. Short 
histories are afterwards annexed to the depart- 
ments of metal work, armour, gold and silver 
plate, brass and iron-work, and bronze. Nielliand 
enamel have their share of descriptive text,—as 
have wood and ivory carving :—and here the “‘ War- 
dour Street Commerce” comes in for due reprehen- 
sion. Stained glass, glass, pottery and porcelain, 
textile fabrics, and mosaics oa all their place.— 
Theconcluding observationsapplying to the manage- 
ment of the Great Exhibition may be passed over 
as undeserving of remark. The language used be- 
trays more passion than taste or discretion. On 
the whole, the book is a rational epitome of the 
history of the industrial arts as associated with the 
late Great Exhibition, testifying honourably to 
Mr. Humphreys’s patient investigation, and record- 
ing to posterity the name of many a deserving 
modern artizan. 


Parables of Our Lord. Illustrated in 12 Designs. 
By John Franklin. 

On former occasions it may have appeared that our 
objections to a certain modern German taste were 
somewhat hard on those of our native painters 
who accept it as popular in its own country. Mr. 
Franklin is not the only one of our artists who 
had fallen into that mistake. The present prin- 
cipal German masters from Cornelius downwards 
have long disavowed the manner of the illustrator 
of some of our native poets—Shakspeare amongst 
them—as too ornamental and picturesque for the 
spirit of epic or dramatic poetry.—In his present 
work Mr. Franklin has wisely given himself more 
freely up to the play of his own fancy. There are 
re} instances of freshness of thinking in the 
twelve illustrations which this book contains,—in 
none more than in that of the Five Foolish Virgins. 
This is a print in which there is much grace and 
naturalness of feeling. The variety which these 
designs present is also well calculated to raise Mr. 
Franklin’s character as a designer. 

The Decorative Arts, Ecclesiastical and Civil, of the 

Middle Ages. By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. 

Tr is not necessary for us to do more in the wa 
of commenting on this recently completed wor 





than allude generally to its splendid character : (we 
write with a large paper copy before us). The sepa- 
rate numbers which compose the collection we no- 
ticed at the periods of their respective appearances. 
They are now introduced with such descriptive 
notices of the several departments as give a more 
rational and connected interest to the distinct spe- 
cimens in each class. Of all Mr. Shaw’s hitherto 
published works—and he has given many successful 
ones to the world—this must be deemed the 
crowning effort. The sumptuousness of its getting 
up includes as well richness of colouring as beauty 
of engraving. The merit is enhanced when we 
bear in mind that to private enterprise we here 
owe what in other countries is expected only from 

nts obtained by a minister of public instruction 
or through the agency or patronage of a crowned 
head.—However slow or small may be the grati- 
tude of a country for the benefits or advantages 
which the labours of an artist may confer on it, 
Mr. Shaw has the consolation of knowing that 
he has produced many archeological books of 
great beauty and great value,—and that the best 
proof of their usefulness is found in their hourly 
adoption by artizans of various orders—who by 
their help have done much to enrich the decora- 
tions of our public places. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ELLA’S THIRD WINTER EVENING, — THURSDAY, 
February 26th.—Quintett (MS.) Op. 4, Molique: variations, Piano 
and Cello, Op. 17, Mendelssohn ; Chacone, with variations for 
Violin, Bach; Quintett, E flat, Mozart; Trio, B flat, Piano, 
Clarionet, and Cello, Beethoven; Solo, Pianoforte Executants— 
Molique, Mellon, Hill, Webb, Piatti, and Lazarus; Pianist, 
Ernest Pauer ; Vocalist, Mr. Swift, who will sing music by Men- 
delssohn, &c.— Prospectuses and particulars to had of Cramer 
& Co.—A ey ye Ticket for the four remaining Concerts, 
One Guinea; Single Admission, 73, J. ELLA, Director. 


MR. HANDEL GEAR has the honour to acquaint his Patrons, 
Friends and Pupils, that his SECOND and THIRD SOIREES 
MUSICALES will take place on TUESDAYS, February 24th and 
March 9th, at his residence, 17, Savile Row, Regent Street, to 
commence at Fight o'clock precisely. Vocal l’erformers :— Misses 
Louisa Pyne, Messent, Ransford, FE. Birch; Eyles, Ley ; Mesdames 
Mortier, A. Newton, C. S. Wallack ; Misses M. Williams, Pyne, 
M. Wells; Messrs. W. Harrison, G. Benson, Handel Gear, F. 
Bodda, G. Stretton. Instrumental Performers : — Pianoforte, 
Messrs. G. A. Osborne, Charles Salaman, E. Aguilar, Herr Pauer ; 
Flute, Signor G. Briccialdi ; Concertina, Mr. G. Case, Mr. R. Bla- 
grove; Violoncello, Herr Liitgen.—Single Tickets for one Svirée, 
Half-a-Guinea; Tickets to admit three persons to one Soirée, One 

be had of Mr. Hii 


Guinea. To iindel Gear, 17, Savile Row, Regert 
Street. ak ee ” 

EXETER HALL. —A GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL will 
take place on the Evening of ASH-WEDNESDAY petrecry 25th, 
on which occasion selections from the works of Handel, aydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and other celebrated composers, 
will be introduced by the following eminent artists :—Mesdames 
Sims Reeves, Phillips (daughter of Henry Phillips, Esq.), Rebecca 
Isaacs, Ransford, Alleyne, Eyles, Biuckes, Aune Lascelles, and 
Evelina Garcia; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Swift, Frank Bodda, 
Herr Jonghmans, H. Drayton, and Whitworth. Instrumental 
Solos, Miss Kate Loder, Miss Goddard; Messrs. Demunck and 
Richardson. A full Orchestra, conducted by M. Schira and Mr. 
Frank Mori. Leader, Mr. Thirlwall. Pianoforte Accompanists, 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Herr Kuhe.— Doors open at Seven, com- 
mence at Half-past Seven o’clock.— Admission, 1s. and 2s.; Re- 
served Seats, 4s. ; Stalls (numbered), 7s. Tickets and Programmes 
to be had at all the Musicsellers, 


Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—No programmes are more 
interesting than those of Mr. Hullah’s Monthly 


Concerts. That for Wednesday last included 
Beethoven’s Mass in c,—the same composer’s 
Choral Pianoforte ’antasia,—and the second act 
of Weber’s ‘Oberon.’ The first work, for which 
Mr. Hullah’s Chorus seems to have a peculiar 
affection, went excellently ; the difficult modula- 
tions, of which there are not a few, being given in 
better tune than we are accustomed to hear them 
given by so large a body of voices. This is surely 
the king of all Masses,—so picturesque, yet so 
devout,—so solemn, yet so interesting,—so free in 
form, yet so rich in scientific resources ;—a com- 
position which has not been praised enough, nor 
of which one-half of the massive and delicate 
beauties combined in it have been exhausted by 
the critic.—How admirably, again, does the Choral 
Fantasia fulfil the promise of its title ; with its 
massive, capricious, arresting prelude, and _ its 
exquisite melody, varied with such freakish yet 
never unnatural variety, putting to shame the 
devices of those variation-makers, who are nothing 
when not difficult! How delightful, too, are the 
passages of episode, and the ritornel which stands so 
originally, yet so inevitably, in the place of the old 
formal and wearying ‘‘ Tuiti.”—The composition, 
though simple to fingers used to grapple with the 
enormous difficulties of Thalberg, is, nevertheless, 
not easy to play ; requiring a combination of self- 
abandonment and steadiness which few young 


pianists possess. Hence, Mr. Russell's readj 
deserves more than ordinary praise,—being calp 
and masterly, without want of feeling or sti 
Something of power remains to be added ; but this 
the habit of playing in public may give. In th 
mean time, as a first appearance, his performaneg 
deserves the praise and welcome belonging to q 
new comer of good promise. 





HayMARKET.—‘ Woman’s Heart’ is the name of 
a new five-act drama, which has been long ap. 
nounced,—and was produced on Saturday last, 
the first night of the engagement of Mr. and Mig, 
Vandenhoff. The authorship was kept a profound 
secret until the close of the performance and the 
decision of the audience in its favour. Then, in 
announcing the play for repetition three times g 
week, Mr. Vandenhoff declared the author and the 
representative of the heroine to be one—his 
daughter. The fact that the actress is also the 
poet gives an interest of its own to this drama,— 
and the authoress may fairly be congratulated op 
the production of her first poem. 

We have used the word ‘‘ poem” advisedly ;— 
because though the play is evidently written by 
one well acquainted with the stage, and is furnished 
with more than one remarkable stage-situation, 
there is a want of art in the scheme and of prepa. 
ration in the incidents, that will not permit us te 
call ‘ Woman’s Heart’ a well constructed and effec. 
tive drama. Its merit lies in the dialogue,—which 
has point, sentiment, and poetic diction, testifying 
to an elegant taste and purity of mind in the 
writer. The story is founded, we think, on a 
episode in the life of Titian. The hero isan artist, 
Angiolo (Mr. Barry Sullivan,) and the heroine a 
blind girl, Jsolina (Miss Vandenhoff), his early 
companion and model. The scene in which she 
appears as the latter forms one of the peculiar 
stage-situations to which we have alluded. Miss 
Vandenhoff put here into full requisition thos 
classical attitudes over which she has such com- 
mand,—and in this and other portions of the my 
we were forcibly reminded of her Antigone. 
next striking situation is that in which, after the 
artist has sacrificed his love to ambition, he is 
employed by his prince to paint the portrait of 
Isolina, now recognized as the daughter of the 
Marquis Albrizzi, and restored to sight. He is 
struck by the resemblance to his early sightless 
love,—and she is strangely moved by a secret m- 
fluence in his presence. But silence having been 
imposed on both as a condition of the sitting, 
no means of recognition are afforded to either. 
These are, as we have said, striking points :—the 
rest of the play is of a more commonplace 
racter. Angiolo excites the jealousy of a Count 
Zellamino (Mr. Stuart), who engages a student d 
Angiolo’s to imitate his style in a seditious picture, 
which he causes to be publicly exhibited. This 
leads to Angiolo’s imprisonment ; and in his prison 
he is visited by a lady Giulia (Miss Amelia Vining) 
—and afterwards by Zellamino. The latter's tree 
chery is soon detected, whereupon his own deter 
tion ensues, and Angiolo is set at liberty. Mew 
while, the prince has become a suitor for Isolina'’s 
hand, and her aristocratic father lectures her on 
the duty of sacrificing her ‘woman's heart” t 
the claims of her rank. Here, and in other places, 
much dialogue is expended in debating the con- 
flicting rights of the aristocracy of birth and that 
of genius. Isolina finally prevails,—pardons AD 
giolo’s inconstancy,—and_ becomes his wife, with 
the consent of both the Marquis and the Prince. 

It will be seen that a story like this has very 
pleasing elements. Miss Vandenhoff’s acting wa 
distinguished by such delicacy and beauty 48 to 
ensure the approbation of a refined audience. Mr. 
Sullivan, though suffering from cold, threw him- 
self into the position and feelings of the artist with 
great spirit,—and Mr. Vandenhoff acted the father 
with his accustomed dignity. The play had great 
success,—and Miss Vandenhoff has undou 
made a stride forward by its production and 
part in its presentation. : 





Drury Lane.—Mr. J. M. Morton, the stage 
manager at this theatre, produced, on Tuesday, 





new farce, entitled ‘Too late for the Train.’ 
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weigh f the piece fell on Mr. Tilbury, Mr. Selby, 
and Misa bn cy The first named, as Mr. p44 
Brown, having buried his wife and married 
his daughter, is determined on a pic-nic at Croy- 
don; but his starting is delayed first by his 
shter’s former lover, Mr. Banbury Kid, whose 
distraction is certainly amusing,—and afterwards 
by his daughter herself, followed by Mr. Littlejohn, 
her husband (Mr. F. Vining). An extravagant 
matrimonial squabble ensues, the length of which 
ally prevents the old man from taking his 
intended trip by the rail.—The farce was mode- 
su 1. 
4 Balfe’s new opera has been read at this 
theatre. The scene is said to be laid in Sicily. The 
rincipal female part is to be sustained by Miss 
ichton, of whom we may now speak. Her voice 
is a young, pure, beautiful soprano,—two octaves 
and more in compass, strongest in the upper 
octave, fairly well in tune, and produced according 
toa good method. Time, too, may possibly deve- 
lope force. That Miss Crichton has practised dili- 
gently is proved in the bravura ‘En vain j’esptre,’ 
opening the part of Princess Isabella in ‘ Robert’ ; 
—this she sings neatly and honestly; though it 
contains in which more famous cantatrici 


are apt to pass off the show for the reality of exe- 
i. Not so Miss Crichton. 
js less satisfactory. 
‘Robert’ be not al 


Her articulation 

Though the English text of 
lutely Shakspearian, “ friends 
from the country,” unacquainted with the legend 
or the libretto, would like to hear what the lady 
in the cherry-coloured velvet and long veil is saying 
while she sings so sweetly.—Of Miss Crichton’s 
expressive power we are in no case to speak, since 
the force and emphasis thrown by her into pas- 
sages of her part may be, but may not be, her own. 
Generally, however, where intelligence and feeling 
exist, they will make themselves felt, be the failure 
ever 0 ambitiously hazardous,—be it ever so crude. 
Two words in the first duett which we heard Miss 
Kemble attempt distinctly revealed to us the ex- 
istence of the power and passion which only ripened 
long afterwards ;—and a few harsh and over- r 
fragments of recitative, uttered at Exeter Hall 
years ago by Miss Lucombe, dwell in our minds as 
so many notes speaking a promise which has since 
been honourably fulfilled.—As yet Miss Crichton 
gives us no such indications ; but that the difficulty 
of the stage is more than usually great in her 
case, we gather from the more than ordinarily me- 
chanical obedience of her attitudes and manual 
signs to the cut-and-dried precepts of ballet lan- 
guage. To sum up: her début is good as a début, 
though not the triumphant success proclaimed by our 
contemporaries.— We wish that the début may not 
prove to have been made too soon for the triumph 
to be easily won. Those are Miss Crichton’s best 
friends who encourage her to work, and to mis- 
trust all temptation to conventional extravagance. 





St. James’s THEATRE. — French Plays.—O 
tare Lafont !” we might have been well justified 
in crying on Monday evening with the chorus of a 
large and cheerful audience, — when ‘ Le Pension 
Alimentaire’ made it clear to eyes, ears, and 
) ped that age cannot wither, nor a coup 

état quench, the lustre and the liveliness of the 
French comedian’s talent.—The poor relation, 
- Dubriand, with his perpetual pipe and 

9 werkt taste for low company, — his 
Teckless hospitality to the impromptu refugee 
Dumoulin QM. Armand),—his sage counsels against 
cards (over écarté) and against cognac (over a petit 
terre) to the young clerk Alfred (M. Léon),—and his 
cousinly chivalry on behalf of pretty Julie (Malle. 
Edith)—could not have been better acted. With 
its gay disregard of prudence and arithmetic, 
M. Lafont’s personation treats us to a touch of the 
blight, and a taste of the bitterness, which belong 
‘owild oats sown in summer. We feel the degrada- 
tion of the poor relation, no less than his good 
rt and quick-witted readiness to oblige and to 
»—while all the mechanism of his acting as 
Tegards voice, gesture and face has that consum- 
mate and quiet finish which is increasingly appre- 
im land, as the tendencies and practices 
actors attest.—With M. 


our own best rising 


Mdlle. Dejazet ;—whose boy heroes become more 
and more wiry, petulant, gaillard, and (when need 
is) rakishly high-bred in proportion as she draws 
nearer and nearer to maturity. Her repertory is 
little to our liking; but if any one could reconcile 
us to costume and ¢travestie acting,—to cynicism, 
impudence, enjoyment of life and hardness of heart 
in one—to the tragi-comedy of grisette gaiety and 
roué feeling—Mdlle. Dejazet is the woman to do 
it.—Mr. Mitchell’s company, so far as we can 
judge of it from this opening performance, is suf- 
ficient and efficient. 





MusicaL anD Dramatic Gossir.—The success 
of the first series of the Glee and Madrigal Concerts 
in London has been such as to warrant the adver- 
tisement of a second series.—Miss Phillips, a 
daughter of our best basso, is about to make her 
appearance at a Sacred Concert at Exeter Hall on 
Ash-Wednesday. 

A new series of the Wednesday Concerts was 
virtually commenced this week by a benefit per- 
formance given by Mr. Stammers, with a programme 
in which, by way of ‘‘star,” was advertised Mr. 
Braham. Respect for one to whom the English 
public has owed so much pleasure, prevents us 
from adding the natural comments which so asto- 
nishing an exhibition must suggest :—though on 
every account, we are bound to indicate that 
silence does not mean ‘‘consent.” ’ 

The Chamber Concerts in Paris seem just now, 
in number, to rival those of London; and the con- 
fraternity of critics are accordingly driven to their 
last columns of the encyclopedia of epithet, as 
may be instanced by the following untranslateable 
praise of Mdlle. Clauss, a young pianiste :— 

* Elle a d possibles les impossibilités digitigrades 
de Liszt dans la fantaisie sur Don Juan ; et pourtant son 
style est plutdt lié, onctueux, intime que spectaculeux.” 
Something more intelligible, and less = 
lian, is published in commendation of Malle. 
Meara, whose delicate, easy, yet masterly piano- 
forte playing, made, it may be recollected, a more 
than commonly favourable impression last n 
in London. We are told, by the way, that Mdlle. 
Meara will visit England this spring.—Herr Ernst 
has given his second grand concert in Paris with 
the utmost success, and announces a third for an 
early day in next month:—he may be expected in 
London towards the close of March or the com- 
mencement of April.—Herr Joachim, too, is in- 
tending to visit London for the season.—More 
immediately, we are told that M. Léonard is com- 
ing to perform at Mr. Ella’s last two musical even- 
ings. This gentleman deserves cordial welcome as 
a sterling and refined player of the best music. 
We have received the following from Mr. Wil- 
liams the acting secretary to the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society, in reference to the grievance 
which we denounced a fortnight since [ante, p. 178]. 
“The attention of the Committee of the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society has been called to a paragraph in your 
paper relative toa pamphlet signed ‘ Veritas,’ which appears 
to have been circulated on Wednesday evening, the 28th 
instant, and attributed by you to some of its members. 
They desire me to state they know nothing whatever of the 
author; and that r careful inquiry they have not the 
slightest evidence to induce them to believe it has been 
either written or circulated by any of the members of the 
London Sacred Harmonic Society.” 


There is a mis-statement in the terms of the above 
note. The Atheneum did not “ attribute” the 
obnoxious pamphlet to some of the members of the 
London Sacred Harmonic Society,—but called upon 
that body for its own sake to discountenance its 
distribution in the Concert Hall. This they have 
done by the above disavowal. 

Boston papers, freshly arrived, advertise in a 
business-like and apparently credible fashion, the 
recent marriage of Mdlle. Jenny Lind to Herr 
Goldschmidt, the young German pianist, whom 
she summoned to America to replace M. Benedict. 
The English, however, may be excused if they 
refuse to believe that such an event has taken 
place until the tale be repeated with confirmation 
past question. 

‘Fidelio,’ as performed in Paris by Mr. Lum- 
ley’s company, appears to be more successful with 
the connoisseurs than with the public accustomed 
to frequent the Italian Theatre. The end of the 








t has come that no less wondrous evergreen, 


after the prison-scene, and then performing one of 
the overtures to ‘ Leonora’ as prelude to the finale. 
This, at best merely a piece of parade, when thus 
separated and framed, is reduced to the state of a 
long piece of concert-music.—Further, the over- 
ture in question, which in its right place would be 
a preface, becomes, when transferred to the close of 
the opera, merely an index,—not indicating what 
is to come, but tabulating what has happened. 
The modern fancy of exhibiting all an author’s 
after-thoughts, changes, and modifications at one 
and the same time, so far from being classically 
defensible, is essentially the shallowest possible pe- 
dantry ; and we + that Herr Hiller (a German 
composer and caulacian should have countenanced 
a proceeding so entirely opposed to all true prin- 
ciples of art. 

Among the coming novelties in executive music 
is the son of M. and Madame Malibran de Beriot, 
who is about, say the French journals, to produce 
himself as a pianist and asa composer for the piano. 

We are glad to see that Mr. W. S. Bennett is 
about to perform a new Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin at his chamber concert on Tuesday evening 
next,—and that a Manuscript Quartett, by Herr 
Molique will be produced at Mr. Ella’s next Musi- 
cal Evening. — Mr. Lucas will commence his 
Musical Evenings on the 15th of March.—The 
Gazette Musicale also announces a coming visit 
from M. Dupont, a pianist from the Conserva- 
toire at Liége, who is engaged to perform at 
the meetings of the Beethoven Quartett Society and 
of the Musical Union. 

A new commentary on the perpetual disappoint- 
ment awaiting those who believe in the vast amount 
of talent denied its opportunity of coming forward 
has been given at the third Opera House in Paris, 
where, by way of novelty, the management has 
produced ‘ Les Visitandines’ of Devienne. 

M. Flotow is about to produce a new o 
the German theatres, to a libretto by 
Birch- Pfeiffer. 

Mrs. Forrest, the wife of the too well known 
American actor, has appeared on the stage in the 
United States,—and, it is added, has made good 
her ground there with the public. 

New stories illustrating the present state of 
French censorship, social and literary, are ever and 
anon coming over the water, which remind us of 
nothing so much as the ukases of Paul of Russia, 
commemorated by Dr. Clarke.—For instance, it 
was the other day stated by the correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle, that a fewilleton in the Jour- 
nal des Débats, which spoke disrespectfully of the 
orchestra of the Grand Opéra on the occasion of 
the late revival of ‘Guillaume Tell,’ was severely 
taken in hand: and that since the debts of 
M. Roqueplan, the manager, have been paid by 
Government, such disagreeable truth-tellers as 
MM. Berlioz, Adam, Lacombe, and the rest of the 
musical confraternity of critics are henceforward 
forbidden to speak amiss of M. Roqueplan,—he 
being now “one of the administration.” Surely, 
this must be a canard caught flying from one of the 
minor theatres! If not, that power to ridicule 
which never dies out among the French people be 
the crise ever so terrible—be the penalties of speak- 
ing evil against the Grand Opéra ever so heavy— 
will prove a match for this rigour @ la Russe,—and 
at no distant period.—A drama in five acts, at the 
Thédtre Vaudeville—‘ La Dame aux Camélias,’ by 
M. A. Dumas, jun.,—is said to produce a most 
powerful effect on the play-goers of Paris, and to 
have given Madame Doche an opportunity of 
showing tragic powers hitherto totally unsuspected. 
In homely phrase, the story may be described as a 
modern French version of “The Harlot’s Progress,’ 
the terrible painfulness of which seems to have 
startled even the feuilletonistes into something like 
earnest. M. Janin’s account of the drama in the 
Journal des Débats may be referred to, as one of 
his most florid, elaborate, yet forcible displays of 
rhetoric. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Postage of Books, d:c.—Our readers mi y be glad 
to know more precisely the regulations with respect 
to the transmission of packets containing books, pub- 





opera must be spoiled by dropping the curtain 





lications, or works of Art, by post within the United 
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Kingdom, to which we referred last week.—Every 
packet not exceeding one pound in weight shall be 
charged 6d. ; not exceeding two pounds, Is. ; and for 
every additional pound over two pounds an additional 
6d.; every additional fraction to be charged as a 
. No packet to exceed in length, breadth, or 
depth two feet in dimensions. All such packages to 
be prepaid by stamps affixed on the outside, near the 
address. Every such packet to be sent without a 
cover, or in a cover open at the ends or sides. Any 
officer of the Post-office to have the power of delay- 
ing the transmission of such packets for the space of 
twenty-four hours after the time in which the same 
ought to be despatched in due course of the post. 
The warrant not to affect the transmission by post 
of the printed votes and proceedings of Parliament, 
nor British newspapers, nor to extend to plaees be- 
yond seas. If the packets be sent without postage 
stamps, to be charged double or where the 
stamps are insufficient double postage for the dif- 
ference of value. The packets to contain no sealed 
or unsealed letter or sealed enclosure.—By a Treasury 
warrant, dated February 6, 1852,in pursuance of the 
llth Victoria, it is ordered that printed books, mag- 
azines, &c., whether British, colonial, or foreign, posted 
in the United Kingdom, and directed to Ceylon, or 
posted in Ceylon and directed to the United King- 
dom, may be transmitted under the following regu- 
lation. Not exceeding half a pound weight to be 
charged 6d., not exceeding a pound 1s., not exceed- 
ing two pounds 2s., not exceeding three pounds 3s.; 
for every additional pound or fraction of a pound, 1s, 
more. The dimensions of each package not to 
exceed two feet in length or breadth. The postage 
to be prepaid by stamps affixed outside near the 
address. Ifsent from Ceylon by stamps or money, 
the ends to be open. The officer of the Post-office 
to have the power of delaying the transmission 
twenty-four hours. If the provisions of the warrant 
be not complied with, the packet may be opened and 
forwarded to the address or returned to the sender. 
This warrant, like the other, to come into operation 
on the Ist of March. 

New Omnibus.—During its twenty years’ existence 
the London Omnibus has scarcely undergone a single 
alteration for the better—except as regards price, 
Yet there are few things in which improvement 
would add to the comfort of se many persons.—A 
new idea has just been started in the way of 
omnibus construction. The chief novelty consists 
in the fact that the seats, capable of accommodating 
ten passengers inside, are detached, somewhat after 
the style of those in first-class railway carriages, and 
80 contrived that the passengers sit with their faces 
to the horses, leaving a clear passage up the centre 
of from eighteen to twenty inches in width and six 
feet four inches in height. The passage is covered 
in by a semi-circular glass roof, by which means 
ample light is obtained. The ventilation i is effected 
by interstices over the windows in each compartment, 
and perforated metal pannels in the door of the 
vehicle :—which altogether weighs no more when 


loaded than the usual omnibuses. At the head of| > 


the vehicle is an alarm bell, to communicate to the 
driver and conductor, accessible to all the passen- 
gers. There are also a couple of clips for newspapers, 
an almanac, indicator, and a lamp.—The inventor 
of this vehicle is said to be a private gentleman 
having no property in omnibuses and no connexion 
with the road. 

Mount Zaharah.—There existson Mount Zaharah, 
in an island of the Red Sea, an emerald mine, which 
the Pacha of Egypt has for a long time wished to 
work, and whieh had been abandoned in the latter 
end of Mehemet Ali's reign. A British company 
lately solici d permission to re-com- 

In executing some operations 
lately, Mr. Allan, the company’s engineer, discovered 
at a great depth a gallery of the most remote anti- 
quity. He sueceeded in finding ancient tools and 
utensils, and a stone on which were engraved hiero- 
glyphic characters in a great measure erased. The 
nature and form of the tools, utensils and gallery 
prove that the ancient ptians had made great 
progress in engineering. It would appear, on — 
ing the stone, that the date of the mine goes back 
as far as about 1650 years B.c. 


To Conrrzsroxpeyts.—T. W. H.—H. B.—C. T.—M. T.— 
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Silver, chloride of 
Silver, nitrate of 
Silver, oxide of 
Silver, salts of 
silver, sulphuret of 
Size, resi 
Skiiamed milk 
Slaking of lime 
ag 
mells, foul 
smelting 
moke 
oap 
Soap-boiling 
soap, decomposition 
o! 
Soap, soft 
Soap, transparent 
Soap, yellow, 
kers’ ash 





a 

ja, carbonate of 
ip rocks 

a in plants 

ja in soils 

a, muriate of 

ja, nitrate of 

ja, silicate of 

ia, sulphate of 


um 
ium, chloride of 
water 
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cific gravity 
ces 
ritproof 
pirit, y7rexsiie 
rit of salt 
Spirit of wine 
Sponge 
socins water 
tall feeding 
tarch 





team 
tearic acid 
tearine 


till 

tiltoa cheese 

traw ashes 

traw of barley 

‘traw of buckwheat 

‘traw of lentils 
itraw of maise 

aoe of — 


of ry 
ew of Satoh 
itraw of wheat 
t rong manures 











subestt pl hing 
ju! 
i betratum 





3a! 

a 
Ral 

t 

bm ; 1 lime 
a 
Bal 'y 
Sal 





Salt, sea 
Salt, solution of, in 
Saltpetre 
‘a 
salts 
—* 
phire 
sawdust 
r fowl, excrements 
0! 


Sea-water 
Bea-weed 


seeds 

~~ formation of 

seeds, = of 

seeds, stee, 

Seidlitz powears 

Selection by roots and 
plants 





Sem olina 
Shell sand 
Shells 

Silex 
Silica 


m2 
charcoal 


seed 


Lecturer on Chemistry in the Honourable East India Company’s 


it for 3 per edition ; ee 4 
inegar M. 


ing, Brew: 


Tannin 
7 fanning 
paplocs 


Parnish on silver 
Tartar 


mpounds 
le 





urpentine 
Bae oer pe oil of 
if rate of ammonia 
Urea 
J re acid 
Urine 
Use of leaves 

se of plante 
Usquebaugh 
veuene condensed by 
Vapour in the air 
Vegetable alkalies 
Vegetable manure 

les, boiling of 

Veins 
vi 


ermilion 
etch 











v 
vin negar 

Vinegar distilled 
Vinous fermentation 
Vitriol, blu: 
Vitriol, green 
Vitriol, oTot of 
Vitriol, white 
Volatile alkali 
Volatile oil 


nuts 
Wash, distillers’ 
Water 
Water, action on lead 
Water, air in 


Water, “composition of 
Water, freezi ing of 


rT, hard 

Water, impurities in 

Water, mineral 
Weter necessary to 


Water New River 
Water, phosphoric 
acid in 


Water, pure 
2 
Water, sea 
ater, so: 
Water, spring 
Water, Thames 
Water, well 


eeds 
Weeds, burning of 
Weeds, putrefection 


ine, p! 
ine, ripening of 
ine, Vin 





2eeeeeeeeeeere<=_, 
=] 4 “” 


ort 
Wort, foxiness o» 
Xyloidine 
Yeast 


« = 


Supgetantente of pot- Zine ° 


Swedes 





ne, chloride of 
xide of 
inc, sulphate of 


Published by J. Marruews, at the Office of the G.sRDENERS’ CeRONICLE, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, London; and may be had by order of any Bcokseller, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


(Fes. 21,°59 








[HE WAVERLEY NOVELS, various editions. 


In 12 vols., super-royal 8vo, vo, with aon Stastantions, me ¢ : 
In 48 vols., foolscap 8vo, cloth .. 

In 25 vols., foolscap 8vo, cloth ... 3 ° ° 
In 5 vols., ro; 2100 


A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; "Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


d corrected Loty hout ; with numerous 
New fa ye | av Index oss 7 pemeee 
volume, strongly half-bound in tyes with gilt leaves, price 


ty work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical seneaeee s and hoy on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty the invite a 
comparison with any work —— its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
* ete camer of Geosre phy n the College for Civil En- 
pe The Maps of os Quarto Size, bound in 8vo. price 


108. 6d. 
* The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way : it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recemenene it.” 


fournal of 
Edinbu Adam & Charles Black. London : Longma n & Co. ; 
Simpkin tt ; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton 


SECOND EDITION. 

ww ready, cloth.1s.; by post, 18. 
W ELSH. SKETCHES (chiefl 7» Ecclesiastical 

to the Close of the patios t on 
“Be By the ae “pret oe Christian Union,’ oat 
resei ef, with a ro resi account 0! 
that ensient Chureh, and of the nationin the Pagan sees before its 
establishment.”— The Gua: 


ss title work, =~ of information relative to 
ree from prejudice, and writ- 

ie ”— A’ Cambrensis. 

kably resting series of sketches, chiefly eccle- 
in illustration of the history of the Principality to the 
ifth century.”—C 


‘ling, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 

















A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 

EPISTLES of JAMES and PETER, on Definite Rules o 
an English Version of dy. same. By HERMAN 
ER, — of * Rules for Ascertaining the Sense 
Sok Conan 


conveyed in 
“ 48, Paternoster-row. 





New edition, 8vo. cloth, price 4s. ; 
WEDENBORG on HEAVEN’ and HEI HELL; 


@ Relation of T 
SWEDEN BORG’S RUE CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: 
qemgiteSely Body of Di Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages 8vo, cloth, 
SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE RE- 
VEALED. 9 pein Omn, cloth, price 18s. 
d for the Seciety for P and DAtains 08 Wate ot 
triage free, by W. 


wi in 1810,) and sent ca’ 
Newbery, 6, Holborn. 





POTTER'S CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
New Edition by Crosthwaite, | mem antique cloth, red edges, 


DISCOURSE of CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT. | By the Most Rev. JOHN POTTER, D-D. The 


Le oe Ben oeetaliy re revised and ted, 
otes and Authorities, by the Rev. Joun Ciarce 
pny M.A. 


London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


HE OUnBOROSsCAL, tea, Bk, A in its 
P.RAS. is 
as to weather out of 
a —— 

P ° 

less moment, and are not yet ible. Theauthor, wwhooah, have 

no object but the eer d therefore studiously avoids all 

puffing, intimates that t is strictly a Weather Almanack, with a 

sufficiency of calendar matter for ordi = 

Walker’s, 196, Strand. ce 18. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOUIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, London, and 42, 
wnh-street, Manchester, 


THE CHISHO Chairman. 
RICHARD HARTLEY RENNEDY. Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
This Society Ty on the most approved principles of 
Mutual transacts every pate of Assurance busi- 
ness on Lives and Barvivorships. 
R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


ROVIDENT L ive OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREE 
CITY BRANCH: < ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806. 


Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,1 
Annual Income, £150,000. Bonuses Deelar nd, £7 743,000. 
laims paid since the establishment of the Oftice.£2 001,450, 








President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
The Rev. J James Sherman, C7 
Henry Churehill, Esq. Deput, 
Boney B. goin oe Esq. Willi 
George Dacre, 
William Judd, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. K: 


, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Thomas —, Esq. t, Exh 


Physician—Jobn Made, M.D. +4 — = \ipoer Mantngnoctoan, 
Montague-squ 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the E: ti by the Surrender of 





of Pr 
Bonuses. 








te s | Bonuses added subse- 
a. Original Premium. quently.te be further 
Policy. | Insured. nereased annually. 


1806 | gas00  \avo 10 10 Extinguished 
sll | 1000 | 3319 2 
iis | noon | seieao © ates 








| 114 18 10 





of Bonuses added to other Policies. 








PRs HLoung ay, ESTMENT, LAND sai 

87, New London, 

teats anon esta 
Bey to iad iar etn 


he TRESIDDER, Secretary, 
[J NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Established Em Act of Partis. 
ment, 1, King William-street, ag or the Assurance of 
Mii at — +! 8 a. , including Gentlemen engaged in the 

by the Universal Life Assurance 
dustin sae liabilities, and "ont 
¢ fourths of the assured, ry 2S 


Aree-f the profits among to offer 
great advan’ ows ; especially to those parties who may wish to 
aopngenee their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premiums 

The following table will show the result of the last di 
‘on the 14th of May, 1851, to all persona 
ad on that da paid six annual re: LIS, & reduction of 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. This will be found, 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be com compared with 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 


Annual 
Original | - 

| Premium 
Premium, for th 


a per cent. com, 
years upon approved security. 
receipt of a penny stamp. 





c~4 
Date of Sum 
——¥ Policy, | Assured. 





Agents in India—M Braddon & Co. Calcutta; Messrs 
Bainbridge & Co. Madras; } Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bom 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary, 


BEITANN NIA LIFE ASSURANCE Coy. 
PANY, 1, Erinosest a Bank, London. 
Empowered by I by Special Ac het of Parliament. 

ORPHANS’ and CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENT BRANCH. 





‘arents, 
easy and inex; 


of 
and destitution in which infants ® are cleus ta left by ty aoouee prema: 
ture deaths of those on whom they are dependent. 

For this peroesoee< extensive set Cot Tables has been en prepared, 
showing the Quar' of Premium required, at all ages, for 
Annuities to Pommyence at the death of a parent or Tiend and to 

a ip id shall have completed (if a boy) hig 
oe -first, ny rif a Be gr)! her ot ay of age. 
= pron show: the coms for which 
such , aE ties may be ommuted, when required to assist 
child’s outset in life. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 








Policy | aki um | Bonuses | Total with Additi 
No. | | abana | added. | to be further increased. 


| £982 12 1 £1882 19 1 
2360 5 


| 1160 5 6 
| 8558.17 8 855817 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars Aig be obtained upon applica- 
tion to bot Agents of the Office, in all the principal Coon of the 
= ingdom, at the City ch, and at the head Office, No. 





521 1807 £900 
1174 1810 1200 
3392 1820 5000 





AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
a deen meg # AND ANNUITY SOCIE TY, 
12, Chatham-place, B ars. London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL £500,000. 


William Butterworth Hayle Esq. Chairman, 
Lewi ee mindy Cha 
is 
Robert Bruce Chichester, a 
M derson. 


‘Lat oh, 


Lee, 
Colonel Ouseley. 





MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, BY GUY AND WRIGHT. 
. ee an ae eo Engra' 
ew the Time, by J 
GUY, J ae of Maglaten Hat Rene ag tee the! ‘ + - 
Letter- Writer, &c. 1 
Hae ‘and M ISCELLANEOUS 
Eaereousee ¢ the Use of Young People, “a a Selection 


&c., by K. MAN 

| e Rev. &. N. WRIGHT. 
#30 Medition coreceted to the t Time, by JOSEPH Gur, 
Jun. Illustrated with a new Historical Frontispiece and many 


London sate 
Preparing for publi d, to Subscribers, 2is. 


— oe 
HISTORY "of ONE USORIAL ANIMAL- 
A. xu et ran pier of tra 
ayy and others. Illustrated 7 ewes aed Ea pt 
NDREW PRITCHARD, Esq. M 


ie Man M Observers, Botanis' 
and Geologists, will WK, a or Micrerapi Ob directions for ~ 
curing and examining Animalecules; a minute account of t 
structare, a jon, and relation to the vegetable kingdom. 
The Navieulacea) will be amply d bed. 
Subseribers” Sonn received omly by 8. L. Straker, 162, Fleet 
street, London. 











INNES’S RHETORICAL CLASS BOOK. 


T HE RHETORICAL CLASS BOOK ; or, the 

ples and Practice of ELOCUTION defined “and “iMlus- 

trated upon a —— System ; 
and Operations of Speech ; Wi 

principally oft the present ‘day ; each Piece having a distinct Rhe- 


torical ,, 
a INNES, Teacher of Elocution, 
Lecturer Literature in the London Lite- 
rary Institutions. Fifth Tomo. 38. 6d. cloth lettered. 
pNeus DUCT TIVE , GRAMMAR; being 
ledge of th: 
je "sinth Buition 18mo. 6d. tnt " , 


TNTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, upon the 


Inductive 0 Metab of Tpstraction 3 with a Ke illustrativeand 
explanatory, and 0 Edition, 1 18mo. 28, 3. bound. 


J. S. Hodson, 22 t, Lineoin's I Mar- 
giiail é Co; Longman & Go, Witteanee ge Cone: Simpkin, 


an Exposition of the 





Dry Walker, Esq. 
ro. Bonus was added io the Socicty’s Policies on the 


re granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


The Society has exte’ a eee. and grants Polici 
y extensive Ini iness, an: olicies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and —_ to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, mg of the Osseo will be furu ished 
with’ full Rang which attention of Parents and 
Guardians of Youths seems Ss to India is es cial invited. 
OHN CAZENO VE, Secretary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES, 


HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, (incor- 
porated by virtue of the 7 bo Sy yg & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 


tal £200,000, 
CHIEF OFFICE, w ‘PLEETSTREET, LONDON, 
. President. 
His Boyal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Vice-President. 
The Right eee the —- OF CARLISLE. 


EDWARD E! ESDAILE, Esq. 


Economical Rates of Premium, and lower Rates of Premium 
than those of any other Office in which 801. per cent. of the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured. Poli cies indisputable. 


_ TABLE No. 1.—Without Participation. 
for the of 1001., payable at Death. 
! 30 ! 40 | 50 - -_ |. 
41 1110| 208 | 310 ;, 410, 60 9 
TABLE No. 2.—With Pertidgntion in Profits. 
' For the Assurance of 1001, payable at Death. 
aT a | 5 | 60 
4148 | 244 1) 39 | 480 16 1 10 
Annuities granted by this A iation for every 1002. sunk. 
0 | 50 l 60 | 70 
_ 6 B66 | 800 | 10 9 8 | 46 
and ony jatumelion may be obtained at the 
on. 


HOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Direc! 


Thirty 
profit. 
Loans 
and Revessions. 









































Office, 67, F 





The usual Commission allowed to Soli 
B os to So! citors and Agents brin 


Quarterly Premiums for an,Quarterly fb 7 
—— of Firry Pounps, ‘to ‘Annuity of Firry Pi 
mence at the a of a] commence at the 

father or Friend, and to be 

id until a Male’ C Ghila ‘Shall 

ve completed his Twenty-; 

first year of 
ok Premium when 
“the Child’s age is under— 3 g(° a PA age ioune 


3Months| . & #Months| 1 Year. 











d. 
e 
6 
1 
2 


8 7 
Values of the os Annuities, or sums for which the same 


be Commuted, atand after the age of thirteen 
(for ‘Boy 's) and seventeen (for Girls). 


Boy’s Age. |Valueof Annuity. 


£331 2 0 
258 18 
180 


5 
4% 7 








Girl’s Age. | Value of Annuity. 





19 
21 





0 
0 
0 





E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
London, Jan. 1, 1852. ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD- 
OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, 
ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. 


7 ae EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

by Act of Fostionest, 10th Vict. cap. 35, 
on on, Peculiarly adapted to afford provisions for fami- 
Tels ai every ual Society. The whole 

oes Lo Seags sas in te case olicies of more a 

five paced 7 poi 
Comnpany . dix di iverted from whe id paid ara o 
Shareh and the additions which os already 
Peieles off afford the clearest of fhe in 
tution, and the great advantages derived by its Members. 
PROFITS ADDED TO POLICIES. 


Since the Society was instituted in a am, these additions have 

poly ty EN SsQion accumulated fom 
the sums Assured, bu the add: 
pg 2 igh ey sperect ea 
as at Ist o: was equi wo Pou! 
saillin per cent. per annum on the sums originally assured by 
The total additions to Policies made at and preceding Ist Ly 
Hes quseusaed 60 ‘OUR _——" anp Firry THovsasD 

DRED 

The Additions or Bonuses may, in the option of the Assured, b 

applied = 


i ae y-men bootded to Poem nee - 
ma, uted 1. 
3 They may be spplied in reduction of mf the Tonare Premiums 
AMOUNT ASSURED 
ANNUAL REVENUE ........ 
ACCUMULATED FUND . 
Tables of ates and Form of Proposal may beh 


SRR OO sat i COOK, Agent 














ak Medical Referees paid by the fe 
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UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


E OF PROFIT TNCREASED FROM 
Oy 4 Rd FOUS Firtas. 


dint? 


lf 


reach pte aireriad N 
cate aw 9 a idsummer, 1850, in proportion to their cor 


ane 


and ng to the 
and Act of Parliament. 
uired this Soci 





5 





Hf 


7 
& 


all an ample 
d ‘i addition to the accumulated funds d derived 


ij 


rhe 
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CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
LICAN LIFE ag COMPANY, 


<pE38 
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70, Lombard-street, City, ‘nad LA , Chiaring-cross, Westminster, 


i 


S 


A i invien , Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


| FaeR 


Goodhart, Esq. 
eerenener " 


I ONUS. * 
Lacey My Nee 8 of the net Profits realized euis ipo 


ef poet = the bee p> 
L —S 3rd Fd July, 1840. 
— 








every Seven Seon ‘otieaaal 
The following isa Te 














PNTS PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 


of mae, 
he has Mocxtety most of the Watches manufactu in Switzer- 
for the purpose o: of the Exhibition of 1851. E. J. Dent there- 
fore solicits an ins _. f his STOCK, ee which “is Ly 
SMALLEST WATC in { the world ” that attracted so mu 
|i a inca aration ag at the Exhibition —“Ladier ‘id 
watches, uit eas ; emen’s, } neas ; vest s’ silver watches, 
bi lover wa / guineas.— BE. J. T, Wa 
be Clockimaker ty Sp intment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and mperor of Russia, 61, Strand (late +2), 33, 
oe ate 4: 3, Royal Exchange ( k-tower area). 


‘WATCHES and their Management.—_T. COX 
SAVORY & CO. have published a Hey vy et describing 

the constructions of the weeseas S poe ee im use at the a time, 
and explaining each, with Lists tis 
inten nded to give the a meet which Should t be e-obtained pre- 
vious to the ae of an article, the principal ch cs of 





ps MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 





\RELOARS COCOA-NUT FIBRE. MAT- 
Medal at t the Great Eenibition at ‘At the ie Ware 
wu ill <nd an assort th 

a oe variety and a may at the yey 
CALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH Ee Sareea eine © HAIR REUSED. 
ughly into the bmg A of = teeth, wands tis famous for 








which should be accuracy and durability. It also contains ~~ + 
on a cuaptosmnens of a kml oy a wees. ue may “4 

on application personally or by —T ~ corey 
Co. 47, Cornhill, Wonden. oven doors from Gracechure! 


QUPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, | se 
at MECHI’S, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, LONDON. 

A VISIT to his Establishment will prove that'there is not in 
London another such Stock of Elegancies. They consist of Tables, 
Envelope . Netting Boxes, Companions: Cabinets, Jewel 
; York Bo bres Cases, Tea Caddies, — and Pole 


Portfoli Playi ‘ards, ey itt Card Ci d 
ortfolios, an isiting Car Gasca Ch i Sar an 
Bottle Cases, Steam ets ; an assortment tof Needle 

in : Pearl and Tortoiseshe li, Silver and Gold Pencil Cases, 
Pen Holders, and other Articles suitable for Presents. Inventor 
of the Patent Cast d Tooth h. 





pro Brush, 
ring the finest? pee. Penetrating Halt Brushes, 


wie the dure le unbleached R 
im) te, friction. Velvet Brushes, 


whieb act in. the = cuccesstub manner. 
eir customers the lux 
Only * METCALFE,BINGLEY & C 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-st 
ceen.— Beware of the words* From Metoalfe’s” adopted by 
METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 9. per dom. 


NNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGHESIA, 
an excellent jon asa for Acidities, Heartburn, 
pirtent | it is admirably ——— 


reet. (General Agents for the 








ILKS’S GOLDEN TAPESTRY 

PATTERNS.—The GRAPE Pattern, the latest additions 

to this Series, is just nee ongend asa Square Sushion, : eurarenS, 
when worked, about 20 inch price 2s. 6d., or free for —~ 

ws, much admired ~~ fe in which all the iE, of the 

m Patterns are com: may os , Row comprises squares at 

2s. Od. each.— Borders, Stipes All-overs, Dam % rote at Is. the 


8 
Wilks’s Warehouse, 186, Regent-street. 


























Annual term oe required for the Assurance of £100 for the 








40 | £21810 |£3 6 5 
50 








ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
Sete OMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1594.— 


loo-place, all, 
pass 12, St. Vincent-place, Siew: 4, College-green, 





Chairman—Charles Graham, Es le 
Snr gage ge D 





J. @. Henri . 
F. Chas. Ee 
a — 





The Bonus eee to "Policies from March, 1834, to oa 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 











ey | to ite ~ ble at 
‘0 le 
in isi” | Death. 








Tpaiomilzee és =e 10 
112 10 


ecooocooe 





ceocooocooom 





* Exampte.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
y took out a Policy for 1,0001., the ann 
1s. 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid in ‘in 


ng 2 per jum on 
Oe. pet aimem for each 1 Sata ofa aa 


‘ieh 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiu: 
The Pountyme. poverthehen, areon ye — 


when th 
information will 2 be ‘afforded on 
at the Office, 8, Waterloo-place, 





ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 
FACTUBING QOL peNTTES, A, patties A.D. 1798, 
ed a Prize Medal for er SS eee 


xhibition, beg to 

t ne pubtiont MANUFACTURER URER RS PRIC RICES. 
ractised on theme tas n) 

_— at its Bull jue ; 


p alon —_ is chai wil 
nieney or or simplicity mB e pattern. 
tock consists 





z= frauds ever 
\GDEN sell the! their Go! 





general assortment of Jewellery, 
Mayvractory : 16, ala aavanrn, CovENt-GARDEN, LonpDon. 





ENTE CTRO PLA 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. 
Beg ir Establishm 


HALL-STRKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
they have always an extensive stock of 


ee feel the pony of neo S the public, that 
y 's process,” offer 
sia eee, kp articles bear their 


a crown.” 
ee, a Tye and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 


in addition to their usual stock, a sreat variet ae of PARISIAN 
——— both in wood and iron, which they have just 


EAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
the Chapel,) Tottenham Court-road. 
OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 


DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON | - Cabinet Furniture ny every description at 








marxed —- russels Carpet, 2s. 8d. per yard—Damask Cur- 

tains, r yard and upwards ; Ditta io Silk and Worsted 

Hoe h fa fabric) nearly two yards wide, at 88, per yard—The best 

Floor Cloths that can be made, cut to any oes ons, 28. 3d, per 
e | Man ry in London for Paper Hangings 

nglish and. Trench Deserstiens, Tae ae either to the Cottage or 
- up, sho @ room furnished.— 


E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS._CHUBB'S 

PATENT LATCHES, = very small and neat wes “they 
fectly safe from the attempts o! f picklocks and by ney 

strong, not liable to get out of oxeer, and See 
as to place them within the reach of h of all classes. Chu fice so low 
Fire-proot Safes and Boxes form a complete -preerentee for deeds, 
Baus Chgnvard: hondon “8, Larstrest erect 1 lr 
rel on ; , Mar- 
ot ‘ eels hester ; and "Horsley Ficlas, Wolvecbampton. 


—y ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
vented very small powerful Waistcoat Bote; ince ad 
the size hy by to discern minute eters a a 
from four to fi ew is found to bei +X 
YACHTING, and to8 RTSMEN, pe pe N, and GAME 
KEEPERS. ’ Price 2. 108. sent free—-TELESOOPES. A new and 
most im Suant INVENTION in TELESCOPES possessing such 
extrao inary powers, ¢ that some, 3} inches, with an extra eye: 
show di ~ 
ey 











piece, will tly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Rin 


the Double Stars. T su) every other kind, and ane ete ofall 
sizes for the waistcoat Shooting, Military pu , &e.— 


ne and Race-course Glasses with wonderful meee a minute 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.— Invaluable 
newiy- ‘invented preserving §8; les, Invisible and all poe of 
fogustie } Instruments for relief of extreme deafness. rs. 8. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, ‘Albemarle-street, 
Sieaniy opposite the York Hotel. 


HE NURSERY and the SCHOOL.—The 
the Hair in young Children is, by inexperienced 

Mothers and Nurses, too little regarded. No mistake can be more 
injurious than the su ition that —~ er in | particular can 
continue with impun: The seeds r weakness are 
4 in the oye? and the majority of the fine yA — ane, 


heads yearn ore ly \ 

"| Subebes” BALM of re — 1A, long pn he | i 

genia! vigo. ig qualities rom oti restoring the 
= of the hair, is := Atted for arpicato 

mder years of childhood ; an ool where per- 

mh aap 8 are held in any ‘estimation Showta 3 without it. 

lls. per bottle: no other prices, Ask for Oldridge’s 

aa never be persuaded to use any other article as a sub- 

site in Wellington-street-north, seven doors north of the 








O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. 1s ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Hand- 
court, ern, tie London. will send, post-free, o: st of pooner 
four her oelebrated ‘NIOUKRENE (elegan 
seented, an: sufticient for three months’ use), for Régrodnsiont ng oS 
Bair in Baldness, from whatever cause: vey the hair fall- 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and checking yn &c. It 
is os ‘guaranteed to produce whiskers, moustaches, mB a See three 
or four weeks, with the utmost 
thicker and darker by using your Miockyene. aa my i Eton. 


O MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and 
scentless as pure water, is most easily applied, and immediately im- 
parts to the hair a natural and permanent brown or black, without 
staining the skin. This inimitable and ge ger hair d ye has 
stood of upwards of fifteen y: and is vepnomnesd b: 
pao who have used it to be =aen ualied. Mr. or Mrs. UNW 


ited daily. Pri — assistants in attend- 
ance to dye the hair. Seid wholesale retail by Unwin & Albert, 
—! wy — hogy FF years), 24, Piccadilly, in 


cases, at 5a. 6d., 7s. 6d., an on receipt of an 
order, payable at the Posto vty — 











wens Hair Gloves and Belts.) 
ENBY’ Ss CALCANED MAGNESIA continues 


ous care and Tein 


9d., se Se wi Gans 
eee tae 


, which is fixed over the cork or 





LX i It is sold bite 


their various ate 
Kingdom ; bu! it ca ‘cannot be seepatie unless 
woden, ment Stamp, 


onan. Batten & Co. Be 
hos. Butler, St. P 
Bond - street : Ay Oxford tres 


TENKYS AnD W atic 8 
LENKY’S AROMATIC SI 
of Mr. Henry, and the only gew 


NDIGESTIO Ml, CONSTIPATION, NER- 
RARRY'S  HEALTH-RESTORING 


Tas EEVALEOTA “amawiee FOOD, 
> are. pleasant, ont as remedy (without medi- 


eine e, purgim sa 

in er remedies) 1 for nervous, stomachic, 
ous comp: however eeply roo’ 

habitual diarr’ heartburn, 


EE vind van of most I} “the gtehs 
iki 6 OF F VINEGAR the invention 
uine preparation of that article. 

















spersia, ‘fom the he Right. Hon. the 
rived consid e benefit from 


ice mT 9 and consider A) rave to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to suthoriee the Publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies. 
Cure, No, 49,838:—* Fifty 





Ad excellent food.—Maria 


constipation 
Seen cent trees oe tnioery, 
ine coul 


hy remeve or relieve, have 4 che: 
very short tim 


coug! flat 
h, and vomitings gs have been re° re: 








ited th 

Barry's delicious food ina be # short time. iy emo be happ 
answer ae ner. John W. Flavell, Riddlington 
London fer Majesty te. 
through all respectable grocers ae 
vende In ree 
with full = 23, 5b. lla; 12 ib. 
10 b, 338. The 10 lb. and 121b. 








HE LATE BICESTER RAILWAY “ACCT. 
DENT.— Mr. ee tee this case, laid his 


the 
ALSE, the. MEDICAL GA 
ht to 


eeks the 
red to health. ti A = 
Any one — receive Mr. Halse’ 
— gratis and post free, by Teanlteiog — a 


HAT. should SUFFERERS from MIND 
18 FEELINGS DO? Go or write to Rev. Dr. 





ousan' 
either by the — means at their own houses, or by the extra 
Dector’s. ed 


if one stamp is sent to 18, Bloomsbu 
t home frou Ni to 3, Apply or wri 
nt to all parts. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the Cure of 


DEBILITY, BILE, LIVER, and STOMACH COM- 
PLAINTS.—This ina; 
by ~ — opens most of 





at. TT ro aut Aa somecies m 
ebilitated constitutions. 
meets of this admirable remedy are 80 came that 7 


sien respiration pi 
recourse to it -< —_ a safe oad certain iS onve Hela 
at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, 





THE ATHENZUM CFs. 21,°59 











MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








1. 
NEW WORK BY GEORGE BANCROFT, ESQ. 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT, Esq. (late American Minister at the Court of St. James's). 
Vol. L. 8vo. with Plan of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


LIFE IN BOMBAY, THE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS; 


AND THE NEIGHBOURING OUT-STATIONS, Ox, NOTES OF A FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. By ALFRED W. COLE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEMOTIRS OF THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. ' 


By GEORGE THOMAS EARL OF ALBEMARLE. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


3) 


VIL. 


Vv. ' 
‘RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LITERARY LIFE | The INVASIONS and PROJECTED INVASIONS 
OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, of ENGLAND, from the Saxon Times: 


Author of ‘Our VILLAGE.’ WITH REMARKS ON THE PRESENT EMERGENCIES “ 
Written by Herself. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. By E.S. CREASY, M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vi. Vill. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER 
MALLET DU PAN. MARCHESA OSSOLI. 


Collected and Edited by A. SAYOUS, Professor of the Academy at Geneva. | Edited by RALPH WALDO EMERSON and W. H. CHANNING, 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 





THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 


From the UNPUBLISHED LETTERS and JOURNALS of all the most Distinguished Officers engaged in the War. 
By J. W. KAYE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
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ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH: A RIDE OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
Or, LIFE IN CANADA. TO CALIFORNIA. 

By Mrs. MOODIE, (Sister of Miss Agnes Strickland), 2 vols. 2ls. By the Hon. H. COKE. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. Eu. 
XII. rt 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. “i 
Post 8vo. (On the 24th inst.) ri 
- SPIRITUAL “ALCHEMY ; ANTONY; THE OLD ENGAGEMENT: er 
Or, TRIALS — TO GOLD. | Or, THE bey a DUMB BOY. ~ uae aa ame = feat 
A SOJOURN AMONGST THE ANSAYRII, OR THE ASSASSINS es 
WITH TRAVELS IN THE FURTHER EAST, &c. ~~ 


By Lizvur. tHe Hoy. F. WALPOLE, R.N. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 22. 2s. 


ia 
= 


XVIII. 


XVII. 
ALFRED THE GREAT 
ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. AND HIS PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF a Ry Dr. R. PAULL 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. FSA. &¢. 
Post 8vo. (Just ready.) Small 8vo. (On the 27th inst.) 


LEM rss pile 


xXIx. 


THE COURT AND THE DESERT; 
Or, PRIESTS, PASTORS, and PHILOSOPHERS. 


3 vols. (On the 26th inst.) th of 


es 


rm, 
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